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Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances, 
Croydon. 


E have already men- 
tioned a number of 
the articles in the 
Exhibition of Sanitary 
Appliances opened in 
Croydon in connexion 
with the Congress of 
the Sanitary Institute ; 
but the collection is 
such a good one that 
we deem it desirable 
to say a little more 
on the subject, and 
to speak again of some of the exhibits. The 
collection will remain open till the 8th inst., 
and we have no hesitation in advising architects 
and others interested in buildings and healthful 
arrangements to pay it a visit, and, beyond that, 
to remember what they see and apply what is 
good when the opportunity occurs. 

8. & E. Ransome & Co. show, at Stand 5, 
specimens of their artificial stone, porous stone 
indurated by their solutious for preserving 
stone, and other specialities. These have been 
tested for some years, and evidence should now 
be forthcoming either for or against. 

Hammond & Hussey, ironmongers, Stand 8, 
appear to have brought all their shop here, 
including some very good things; but this is not 
what we look for at such exhibitions. We want 
Specialities, 

Woollams & Co.’s excellent paperhangings, 
Stand 18; H. Saxon Snell’s valuable duplex-lid 
Water-closets,exhibited byE. Howard at Stand 19; 
Knell’s Imperial window, described on another 
page; and Ellison’s useful conical ventilators, 
Stand 45, we need only name in this second 
review. Mr. E. 8. Hindley, of Bourton, Dorset 
(Stand 37), exhibits vertical boilers and steam- 
engines, together with a circular-saw bench, 
With boring.table. 

Not mentioned by us last week in noticing 
Messrs. G. Waller & Co.’s exhibits (Stand 43), is 
4 series of drain and gully cleaning tools, with 
improved spring bayonet joints. 

a Son’s Empress ventilators can be 
ae ned at Stand 49. Numerous other cowls, 
ectors, and ventilators will be found in other 

‘5s of this collection, and compared. 
awa Patent automatic ventilator 
ited in action by Mr. John Gaunt at 




















Stand 56) it is claimed that the appliance 
affords a means whereby uniformity of tempera- 
ture may be maintained without trouble. The 
ventilator is governed by a thermometer in 
electrical connexion with a small battery. Ié 
is stated to be applicable to the ventilation of 
theatres and public-halls, as well as to horticul- 
tural buildings, and is worth examination. 

Mr. Thomas Waller (Stand 60) exhibits several 
appliances for heating and ventilation, and an 
important model of a hospital ventilated on his 
system, to which we referred in describing a 
similar exhibition elsewhere. 

The exposition provided by the Concrete 
Apparatus Co., Stand 61, of Henley’s patent, 
admits of full examination, and enables us to 
say that it possesses considerable advantages. 
It is easily set up without stays, and should ex- 
tend the use of this excellent, and, in many 
situations, economic building material. The 
core for flues, which has an arrangement to 
lessen its diameter, so that it may be easily 
withdrawn from the material and raised for 
further use, is ingenious. Henley’s sash-fas- 
tenings at the same stand are simple and good. 

The Patent Victoria Stone has now been 
tested for ten years. Stop at Stand 62, and 
look at it. 

Dreyfus & Co., at Stand 64, show their appa- 
ratus for drying rooms. Where time is an 
object, and health is deemed worth a little 
expenditure, it will be used. 

The Silicate Paint Company, at Stand 73, 
show specimens of their various non-poisonous 
paints and permanent whites. The value of these 
materials ought to be known by this time, butit 
takes a long time to introduce a new thing. 

Adams’s adjustable fanlight openers, are in- 
cluded in his exhibit at Stand 75: they answer 
very well where adopted. He also has, for 
French casements, a water-bar and a good 
three-throw bolt and fastener. Of his other 
exhibits we can only mention a very strong and 
simple door- spring and an excellent sash- 
fastener. 

Among Messrs. Beard, Dent, & Hellyer’s 
exhibits (Stand 79), briefly referred to last week, 
we may here mention their valve-closets, as 
applied in the royal palaces and many mansions 
and public buildings; their “ Vortex” closet 
and trap in one piece of earthenware; their 
patent “Sluice” apparatus for water-closets 
and slop-sinks; and their “Cataract” supply 
or flushing-cistern for closets. This firm also 
exhibits water-waste preventers, urinals, lava- 
tories, slop-sinks, and a useful nursery sink in 
one piece of white earthenware. 

Doulton & Co. have a capital collectien of 
their productions at Stand 87, as previously 
mentioned. Their fine-art pottery brightens up 
the whole affair, and shows how healthful is the 
beautiful. 

The exhibition made by George Jennings, at 
Stand 88, we have also mentioned in general 





terms, but two or three new things deserve 
special allusion. He has fitted up a bath-room, 
for instance, to show what can be done where 
space is an ‘object; the washing-stand here in- 
cludes a universal shampooing arrangement, 
which is very ingenious and clever. A con- 
cealed convenience for private billiard-rooms is 
also noteworthy ; as is his intermittent flushing 
system, wherein the properties of the syphon 
are admirably utilised. 

Smith & Co. (Old Kent-road) exhibit, at 
Stand 89, specimens of Innes’s patent drain-pipe, 
sanitary stoneware, and terra-cotta, which show 
that they use an excellent clay and good moulds. 

The rock-concrete tubes, manufactured by 
Sharpe, Jones, & Co., of which we have had 
occasion to speak lately, may be examined at 
Stand 99. 

When you reach Stand 100, where Hamilton 
& Co. exhibit their patent Prismoidal Pavement 
and Floor Lights, go into the little dark room 
adjoining, and see how the rays of light through 
their lenses are directed by means of the angle 
at which they are moulded. 

Brooke & Sons have some good Invert Blocks 
at Stand 109; W. Eassie, C.E., shows many 
instructive specimens of Bad Plumbing at Stand 
115; and W. & S. Carsley exhibit Jewell’s System 
of House Drainage and Ventilation at 124. 

Legrand & Sutcliff, whose illustrations of 
their Abyssinian Tube Wells, Stand 126, we 
mentioned, have found abundance of water at 
Croydon. As at the Exhibition building the 
water-level stands 37 ft. below the surface; 
they drove a second tube in close proximity to 
the waterworks, and in about one hour went 
down between 30 ft. and 40 ft., the water rising 
to within 10 ft. of the surface, and coming from 
the chalk springs. The rapidity with which this 
favourable result was obtained caused much 
interest in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Thomas Ollis, of Liverpool, exhibits 
(Stand 128) a pillar letter-box, fitted with his 
automatic indicator showing the time of the 
next collection of letters. This little invention 
is exceedingly simple, consisting of a small 
revolving enamelled iron dial, figured in black 
on @ white ground, with the times the box is 
cleared. A small aperture is made in the door 
of the letter-box only just large enough to show 
at once one time of clearance. Supposing the 
indicator to show that the next collection of 
letters will be made at 9 a.m., the postman, 
coming at that time, opens the box, takes ont 
the letters, and shuts the door. The shutting of 
the door causes the indicating dial to make a 
partial revolution, showing that the next 
clearance of letters will be made (say) at 
10.45 a.m. The general adoption of this inven. 
tion would be of great public convenience. 

At Stand 132, G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A., exhibits 
examples of Cellular Building. The walls are 
formed of agricultural drain-pipes, with a sink. 
ing on one side in the direction of their length, 
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so that they fit into one another when put 
together with mortar or cement. Horizontal 
joints are thus avoided ; lightness and dryness 
are obtained. The pipes may, of course, be 
used for the passage of air, cold or warm. 
When used in the shape of floors, the old Roman 
mode of heating may be resorted to. 

John Warner & Sons have a capital stand, No. 
150, and the same may be said for Hayward 
Tyler & Co., No. 157. 

Among the exhibits of the Patent Tube Com- 
pany (Stand 151), we would direct special 
attention to Hancock & Heath’s patent “ Actual 
Measure Liquid Meter,” which is shown at work. 
It is claimed for it (1) that it is an actual and 
positive measure; (2) that it works at any 
pressure, from a drip to 200 Ib. per square 
inch; (3) that there are no bearings in the 
liquid ; (4) that there are no bearings or stuffing- 
boxes; and (5) that there is no by-pass. It is 
simple in construction, and is worth the atten- 
tion of water companies and users. 

Messrs. J. G. Stidder & Co. (Stand 158), show 
a collection of their patent closets, urinals, bath- 
fittings, and water-waste preventers. Their 
side outlet closet, and, indeed, the whole of their 
exhibits, are well worth inspection. 

The Sanitary Appliance Company exhibit at 
160 Morrell’s well-known and esteemed Patent 
Cinder - sifting Ash Closet. It utilises house 
ashes, throws the dust over the soil on each use 
of the closet, and leaves the cinders ready for 
reburning. 

Pearson’s patent trapless twin-basin water. 
closet (exhibited by Messrs. Capper, Sons, & Co., 
Stand 165), is the outcome, we believe, of con- 
tinuous experiments in a large business esta- 
blishment wherein more than 200 male and 
female assistants reside. In its latest form it 
includes a new method of connexion with the 
soil-trap, doing away with the old putty joint. 

James Stiff & Sons at 169 ‘show, together 
with their well-known sanitary appliances in 
stoneware and terra cotta, various drain disin- 
fectors. 

Wilcock & Co. make an exhibition at Stand 
175, both constructive and decorative, which 
ought to bringorders. It includes, with capital 
sanitary ware, faience in art designs, and glazed 
bricks, both white and coloured. 

The Broomhall Brick and Tile Company have 
a stand, though we do not find the number of 
it in the catalogue, and exhibit their excellent 
patent roofing tiles, damp-proof course, and a 
specimen wall formed of concrete, and faced 
with their blocks. All these materials have 
passed the stage of inquiry. 

We have surely said enough to justify our 
advice at starting. 








GERMAN STUDY OF ITALIAN ART. 


Waite it is to the renaissance of art in Italy 
that modern Europe primarily owes her know- 
ledge of the earlier art of the great period of 
Grecian sculpture and architecture, it ie to 
Germany that England and France may be said 
to be, in the first instance, chiefly indebted for 
their appreciation of the art of Italy herself. 
Winkelmann, at all events, was the first writer 
who, in his “ History of Ancient Art,” showed 
with what method and in what spirit it was 
possible to interpret the monuments of Greece 
and of Rome. The work of Winkelmann was 
received “like a revelation.” Learned Germany 
threw her energies into the pursuit of the study 
thus inaugurated ; and, in order to drink at the 
fountain-head, established at Rome, in the 
Capitol itself, an archzological school for 
German students. The German Institute at 
Rome has recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The venerable M. Hengen presides 
over the epigraphic studies, and M. Helbig has 
charge of what is called “ figured (or pictorial) 
archeology.” Two works of great interest have 
been recently published by M. Helbig on the 
buried cities of Campania, under the titles 
“Wandgemiilde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten 
Stidte Campaniens,” and “ Untersachungen 
iiber die Campanische Wandmalerei.” M. Gas- 
ton Boissier, of the Académie Frangaise, has 
given a charming paper on the subject of M. 
Helbig’s dissertations in the number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for the 1st of October, 
our references to which, made under the im- 
pression of personal recollections of Pompeii 
itself, and of the numerous works in its illus- 
tration which adorn the literature of Italy, as 
well as that of our own country, will, we trust, 
prove of considerable interest. 





At the present moment, indeed, M. Helbig has 
for a time turned his attention from the study of 
ancient art to that of prehistoric archzology. 
He has not failed to provoke criticism and 
comment by this temporary change of pursuit. 
How, it has been asked, could he abandon the 
solid ground of classic antiquity for the shadowy 
vagueness of prehistoric times? How can he 
quit the study of the chefs-d’ewvre of Phidias 
and of Polycletus for that of bronze celts and 
flint arrow-heads? In his latest work, ‘ Die 
Italikes in des Poebene,” M. Helbig has replied 
to these objections. After a long study of the 
art of the early Italians, he has turned to the 
subject of their industries. He has thought 
that it was incomplete to neglect the study of 
what is necessary to existence itself while en- 
gaged in the investigation of that which adds 
grace and beauty to life. Thus from artists he 
has come down to workmen; and in Lis desire 
to give a history of work among ancient nations, 
he has endeavoured to remount towards the 
origin of those nations, and to learn how they 
began to make use of metals, and to model in 
clay. In excavations in Upper Italy, in those 
strata known by the people of the country as 
terramara, relics have recently been discovered 
of a primitive society in which the use of iron 
was unknown. M. Helbig thinks that these 
relics are those of an early Aryan race, which 
he calls Italic, who were the ancestors of the 
Sabines, the Umbrians, the Oscans, and the 
Latins. In the great westward movement of 
race, he considers that these people, pressing 
ahead of those of their numbers whom they 
left to colonise Greece, settled in the plains of 
the Po, and were the veritable progenitors of 
the Romans. In the references of Homer to the 
priests of Dodona, who slept on the earth, and 
who never washed their feet, and in the cere- 
monies,—lingering as late as the reign of the 
Emperor Gordian, — of the fratres Arvales, 
performed by them when introducing an instru- 
ment of iron into their sacred grove, M. Helbig 
thinks that we may trace survivals of the 
habits or the rites of the people of the age of 
bronze. 

The subject, however (to which the recent 
commemoration of the eighteenth centenary of 
the destruction of Pompeii gives unusual inte- 
rest at this moment), to which M. Boissier 
chiefly directs attention, is that of the mural 
paintings of the Campanian cities. M. Helbig 
has published two works on the paintings of 
Herculaneum and of Pompeii, which are comple- 
mental to each other. One of these is a detailed 
catalogue, with descriptions as minute as pos- 
sible, of these works of ancient art; which are 
classified, as far as possible, according to the 
subjects. In the other, the author discusses the 
questions arising from the study of the paint- 
ings, especially inquiring as to the school of the 
artists who produced them, and the degree of 
originality belonging to that school. 

In the catalogue, no fewer than 1,968 paint- 
ings are classed and described. Of these, rather 
more than 1,400, or about three-quarters of the 


whole, are of a mythological character, or repre- 


sent the adventures of the gods, or the legends 
of the heroic age. The proportionate numbers 
may be taken to indicate the degree to which 
the religious element entered into the life of the 
ancient Campanians. It was at the time when 
Christianity was first beginning to spread 
through the empire that the mural records of 
Pompeii were sealed up for the instruction of 
our own age. The landing of St. Paul at 
Pozzuoli (on the side of the Bay of Naples 
opposite to that occupied by Pompeii) took place 
twenty-two years before the overthrow of the 
latter city. But the only allusions which have 
been yet found on the walls of the buried cities 
to the Christian faith take the form of carica- 
ture. The immense difficulty with which the 
early preachers of Christianity had to struggle 
is illustrated in a remarkable degree by the 
observation of the constant representation, to 
the eyes of the children of Italy, of their gods 
and heroes. On these paintings the eyes of the 
children were fixed in youth. They were ad- 
mired long before they were understood. They 
entered into the very life of the people, and 
they were naturally the objects of the fierce 
attacks of the Fathers of the Church. 

It was, however, rather as emotional than as 
religious objects that the mass of these mural 
paintings should most truly be regarded. As 
the masters of the Rennaissance found tolerance 
for free studies of the nudg, or of subjects more 
questionable than the nude, if they christened 
them by the sacred names of “ Lot and his 


Daughters,” “ Joseph and the Wife of Potiphar,” 
or “Susannah and the Elders,” go diq the 
Classic painters obtain whatever excuse was 
required for a free play of their amatory pencils 
by the use of the venerated names of Jupiter 
of Apollo, or of Venus, even when they were 
coupled with those of Io, of Danae, or of Leda. 
of Daphne and of Adonis. Mythology lent a 
conventional propriety to works of art that 
were directly intended to stimulate the passional 
emotions. Of this nature, we find, were the 
great majority of the frescoes of Pompeii, even 
without taking note of those which the remark. 
able prudery of King Ferdinand II. walled up 
in a private apartment in the Museo Borbonico 
in Napies. 

The remaining pictures, which are not of a 
mythological character, are either paintings of 
animals, dead or alive, landscape, or genre. 

Among these, two well-distingnished classes 
are to be noted. In one, the subject, however 
simple, is treated with a certain elevation of 
sentiment. The laws of composition are re. 
garded. Personages are so opposed to each 
other as to gain by the contrast. The painter 
has sought truth; but he has not denied himself 
the liberty of embellishing it. Amongst the 
numerous aspects possible he has chosen the 
most agreeable. Women are frequently repre. 
sented,—at play, at the toilette, drawing, fish. 
ing, singing, dancing, or listening to tales of 
love. The attitudes are natural and graceful. 
The painter is an idealist. He has chiefly sought 
to represent beauty. In the other class of 
paintings realism dominates. The artist has 
taken no pains to select or to compose. Hehas 
taken his subjects at hazard from daily life, as 
it passed before him. He shows us the shops of 
the bakers, the mills of the fullers, athletes, 
gladiators, vulgar scenes of love-making, where 
the women wear those towpets which were the 
fashion at Rome under the Flavian emperors. 
This difference of style is so general that even 
among the pictures removed to the secret 
museum M. Helbig distinguishes those of a 
realist, and those of an idealist, style of impro- 
priety. 

The question arises whether this difference of 
treatment is to be attributed to the strife of two 
schools of art for public favour. M. Helbig is 
not of opinion that such is the case. Side by 
side with the differences pointed out are to be 
found yet more striking resemblances. The 
pictures resemble, far more than they differ 
from, each other. There are different degrees 
of skill, but there is but little evidence of 
difference of method or of doctrine. The 
difference in execution is attributed by the 
German scholars to the different situations in 
which the two classes of pictures are to be 
found. : 

In face of reality the artist became a realist. 
Thus if the master of the house was a passionate 
frequenter of the amphitheatre or of the circus, 
his walls would be adorned by representations 
of the combat or of the race, of gladiators or of 
athletes. Thus the fullers, the bakers, the inn- 
keepers, the fishmongers of Pompeii adorned 
their shops and their dwellings with scenes 
appropriate to their respective trades. The 
working men with hooded tunics, just like the 
frocks of the mendicant monks at the present day, 
seated opposite each other at a small table; the 
sunburnt soldier, in enormous boots, covered 
with an ample cloak, who holds out his glass 
gaily to the inn-keeper, with the words, 
“Da fridam pusillam” (a little cold water) 5 
the women, scantily dressed, with their hair 
arranged in such strange curls ; all these are o 
people of the country, reproduced to the F. @ 
by the artist. We can imagine them to- = 
but little changed, in the streets of Caste oA 
mare or of Naples. As to that, by the 
way, M: Boissier has omitted to mention 
that the wild savage beauty which charac- 
terises many of the female faces and — 
and that in the mythological scenes A — 
as, or more than, those of daily life, ye 
lingers in the vicinity. Dark-eyed — : 
crowned with a full tiara of their own sa 
hair, tressed in a mode peculiar to reesageealg p 
may yet be met with by those hn 9 a ae 
betimes enough to catch them Gene Pua 
mase,—walking like goddesses over —h a 
di Sorrento, or in not a few nooks of the P -. 
pines. Beauty, everywhere as rare ag it 

; : ised in the Italian 
precious, is sharply localise of female 
peninsula. In England the type neh, —bas 
beauty,—or at least what passes vee so pS 
changed since the commencement 0 ° 





’ henge 
portraiture. The beauties of the reiga © 
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Charles II. differ, as much in type and in feature 
as in attire, from those of the time of the 
Valois kings of France. We look in vain on the 
walls of the Academy of to-day for the graceful 
women of Reynolds or of Gainsborough. Bat 
in Italy it is not so. There may be the lionne 
of the hour, seen on the Corso at Rome, or 
on the Chiaja at Naples, no doubt, with her 
hair cat in the most boyish roughness, or dyed 
with the most fashionable hideousness. But for 
him who knows where to seek, the models of the 
reat artists, not only of the Renaissance but of 
the Classic times, are to be found in their 
hereditary nooks. The colossal grandeur of the 
Venus of Melos lingers among the wives of the 
fishermen of Magna Grecia, of Bari, and the 
southward trending coast. The delicate features 
and peeping eyes of the angels and Madonne of 
Perugino yet characterise the women who are 
the descendants of that painter’s models. The 
massive features and eagle glance and beak of 
the Roman type are unchanged among the 
Trasteverni; and at Sessa, near to Gaeta, lived 
and moved, not so many years ago, the very 
model of the Madonna of Santo Sisto. Among all 
these and others, local types of [talian beauty, 
the faun-like stare of the women of Sorrento is 
peculiar to themselves. We find it represented 
in the heroines of the mythological scenes on 
the walls of Pompeii. 

In these scenes, moreover, is to be remarked 
one of the great features of what we may call 
the mercantile art of Italy of the present day. 
The great rule is reproduction. Whether we 
take the “Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” the “ Rape 
of Helen,” the “Departure of Briseis from 
the Tent of Achilles,” or any other of the best 
koown and most famous classical groups, the 
idea is always the same. The head of Achilles 
may have more or less of sorrowful grandeur, 
according to the genius of the painter, but the 
motive of the group is always alike. Some 
fumous painting or statue, represented over 
and over again,—in copies of copies of copies,— 
was the original of each mural group. It may 
be said that the painter worked as much by 
heart, in the sense of rote, as did the improvisa- 
tore. As the language of Homer, or as the odes 
of Horace, were repeated from mouth to 
mouth,—often, no doubt, with quaint attempts 
to reproduce the exquisite grace or the rolling 
music of the original, so was it with the ideals 
of the great artists of Greece, freely reflected 
on the fresco work of the Pompeian artist. 

We fally agree with M. Helbig in attributing 
the motives of the great majority of the mural 
paintings of Pompeii to a Grecian rather than a 
Latin source. It must be remembered that we 
are here in the country of Virgil. The little room 
in which the great Latin poet breathed his last 
is, indeed, shown at Brindisi, on the opposite 
shore of the Peninsula. But what is called 
the tomb of Virgil still exists near the mouth 
of the Possilippo tunnel, and is visible from 
the hills above Pompeii. And the name 
of Virgil has clung so closely to the Cam- 
pazian soil that in the dark ages of monk- 
ish ignorance it echoes as that of a mighty 
Magician, who founded on a magic egg 
that Castel d’Uovo that yet guards the 
harbour of Naples. It is thus a remarkable 
confirmation of the Grecian origin of the paint- 
ings of Pompeii that in the entire catalogued 
number of nearly 2,000, but five are included 
that represent incidents from the ‘Aneid.” 
And of these one is a caricature, in which a 
young ape, in a coat of a mail, and embarrassed 
by a sword, carries an old ape on his shoulder, 
~ leads a little ape by the hand. It is thus 
; at the Pompeian artist represents the flight, 
pa burning Troy, of the ancestor of the 
— gens. In another case, the same is taken 

vm the 12th Aneid. Iapyx, the old sur- 
yay 18 extracting the dart from the leg of 
‘seas, while Venus, descending from heaven, 
on the magic dittany that was to effect 
th cure. The subject is poorly wrought out: 

® attitudes of the figures are constrained, the 
grouping is awkward,—the artist was certainly 
hot at home in the work. The contrast is very 
a between this painting and that of the 
‘ ners of Iphigenia,”—one of the finest, and 

—— of the best preserved, yet discovered at 
fe rs ge painting, as well by its excel- 
the — y the peculiar defect of representing 
and Ul important actors on the scene, Diomedes 
‘ale oe as smaller than Agamemnon and 
<a A none to an ancient period of 
; bait 8 design, if not for its execution. But 
great i Style of treatment is rare, and the 

ajority of the paintings are attributed 








by M. Helbig to a Hellenistic or Alexandrian 
school. 

It is probably rather to the influence of the 
taste of the time than to that of the school of 
the artists that we must attribute the fact that 
the painters of the Campanian cities selected 
their subjects rather from idyllic and elegiac, 
thanfrom dramatic, poetry. Love,asrepresented 
by Enripides in Phzedra, is a tyrant who rides 
onalion. It is asa mixture of gallantry and 
of sentiment that Love was regarded most com- 
placently by the luxurious Campanians. (none 
abandoned by Paris, Ariadne deserted by 
Theseus, Adonis dying in the arms of Venus, 
are among the most favourite subjects for 
representation. But the artists have taken care 
that the grief or the melancholy which they 
indicate shall not interfere with the beauty of 
the heroines. “Their despair,” says M. Boissier, 
“assumes very elegant attitudes: they are in- 
consolable, but charmingly dressed. They wear 
collars and double bracelets, and their hair is 
bound in golden nets. Rarely, moreover, does 
there fail to appear, in some corner of the 
picture, a mocking little Cupid who adds a 
laughing grace to the scene, if it threatens to be 
too severe.” The Amoretti are in greater abund- 
ance on the walls of Pompeii than they are even 
in the eighteenth-century scenes of Watteau or 
of Boucher. They form the court and guard of 
Venus, they serve at her toilette, they present 
her with jewels, they lead Mars to her presence, 
they steal away his helmet and sword. They 
mourn over Adonis. They conduct Diana to the 
cavern where Endymion is asleep. They whisper 
mischief in the ears of the traitorous Paris, or 
Theseus. In many paintings there are no actors 
but Amoretti. They occupy themselves in every 
craft, sport, or study. They dance, they sing, 
they romp. They guide a car drawn by swans. 
They harness a pair of lions or of tigers. They 
strip the clusters of grapes from the vines; they 
tread them in the wine-press. They grind corn 
in a rude mill, of which the revolving beam is 
drawn by a little donkey wreathed with garlands. 
They buy, sell, go to the market, and are so fond 
of fishing with the line that they often induce 
some fair nymph to share this gentle toil. 

One of the prettiest of these scenes is that of 
“Loves to sell.” An old woman is taking a 
little Amoretto out of a cage, holding him by the 
wings, like a tame bird, and offering him toa 
girl, who has already provided herself with a 
pet of that charming and insinuating race. 

This idyllic treatment tends to lower the 
religious ideas of the celestial scenes, and to 
present them rather under the guise of fable 
than of truth. Thus, in the “ Judgment of Paris,” 
Venus openly flirts with the shepherd, like a 
Roman woman of fashion. While Polyphemus 
is deploring his solitude on the sea coast, an 
amoretto arrives on a dolphin, who presents him 
with a billet-douw from Galatea. Mars and 
Venus have taken the precaution of stationing a 
watch-dog to give warning of any intrusion on 
their téte-d-téte. Narcissus, instead of looking 
into the rocky pool in which he met his fate, is 
regarding his reflection in an elegant basin, 
which an amoretto is filling with water from a 
long-necked vase. 

Some of the most famous pictures of antiquity 
are recognisable, according to the very pro- 
bable opinion of M. Helbig, among the mytho- 
logical or allegorical groups. The two famous 
pictures of Nicias, Andromeda and Io, are 
among them. The first is twice reproduced at 
Pompeii, in extraordinary proportions; the 
second, only once found there, has been also 
represented in the house of Livia, in the 
Palatine. Two little frescoes at Pompeii 
represent Medea when about to murder her 
children. These are regarded as imperfect 
copies of the chef-d’euvre of Timomachus. By 
the side of Medea her two sons are playing at 
pitch and toss under the care of their pedagogue. 
This subtle contrast is thought to be taken from 
the original picture. Medea is but feebly 
rendered; but at Herculaneum is found a 
Medea on a larger scale, in which the mingled 
emotions of grief, rage, and vengeance are 
represented by the touch of genius. This 
figure, which is alone, is one of the finest 
relics of ancient painting. By comparing the 
noble treatment of the Sorceress, as thus pre- 
served, with the grace of the subsidiary figures 
in the group at Pompeii, we may obtain some 
idea of the character of the pictures of Timo- 
machus. 

We regret to part from the pleasant company 
of the German Professor and of the French 
Academician, The subject is one of a charm 


that is unique. No rolling back of the shadows 
of the past is so sudden and so complete, though 
bat for a little space, as that which enables us 
to realise how the Campanians of 1800 years ago 
lived, and loved, and dwelt. To those who are 
familiar with the exquisite beauty of the scenes 
which they inhabited, with the charm of the 
climate, with the appliances that make the six 
midsummer weeks, in which it is too hot, not 
only to work, but even to think seriously, a 
period of luxurious indolence and delight, such 
studies as those of the German archeologists 
have a rare value. Theold, old, story of human 
life is told, over and over again, by the painters 
of Pompeii. But it is told, not in the language 
of modern Europe, or of northern climates, but 
with all the inexplicable charm of the music of 
Horace. 








A HOME OF PRE-RAFFAELLITE ART. 


Tue recent discovery of the foundations of 
the temple of Apollo, on the site of which was 
built, more than twelve hundred years since, the 
far-famed abbey of Monte Cassino (already 
referred to in these columns) and the communi- 
cation of this interesting fact to the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres,* 
have strangely enough passed without having 
attracted their merited share of attention. The 
interest of the monastery which the learned 
St. Benedict founded in the wild Abruzzi 
district, and during the deepest shades of those 
dark ages which succeeded the foundation of 
the Christian religion, appeals not alore to the 
archeologist, the churchman, the artist, and 
the historian, bnt to the literary strdent and 
the Classical scholar, whose debt of gratitude 
can never be sufficiently paid to the patient 
Benedictine monks, whose uninterrupted task, 
from their earliest foundation, had been to 
collect and transcribe the manuscripts in their 
possession, and to whom the modern world 
owes, to quote Hallam, “almost all we do 
possess of Latin classical literature, with the 
exception of more ancient manuscripts.” 

Our debt of gratitnde to the Benedictines is 
the deeper when we consider that they preserved 
in written integrity the Latin tongue, long after 
it ceased to be a living language, during the 
centuries when all but a few churchmen were 
plunged in ignorance, unable to sign their names, 
—an era in which Charlemagne and Alfred the 


overshadowed by the gloomy cloud,—that only 
darkness which exists,—ignorance, as the noble 
sentiment of Shakspeare has so simply ex- 
pressed it. Such a position was further rendered 
almost unavoidable by the rarity of books and 
their extreme costliness. When, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, the Egyptian papyrus, 
which had been for so many centuries used by 
the scribes, ceased to be imported into Europe, 
there appears to have been almost a total want 
of writing materials until the close of the tenth 
century, when linen-made paper began slowly 
to supplant the small supply of parchment, a 
material so costly that more than one ancient 
work has been erased, and hence for ever lost, 
in order that the precious skin might be re-used. 
Such palimpsests are now treasured in our 
national collections, but their interest and 
history were discovered only some two centuries 
ago. The copying of books thus painfully and 
laboriously continued for generations, at length, 
in the fourteenth century, became a branch of 
trade; indeed, booksellers appear to have 
existed as early as the twelfth century, and by 
the following century we find in the Italian 
universities numerous professional copyists. 

But thus brought to within a few years of the 
invention of printing, we are far from the dis- 
tant days when St. Benedict penetrated, in the 
sixth century, to the still paganised and undis- 
turbed corner of Italy which now bears the 
name of Monte Caseino, where in his day existed 
a temple of Apollo, the remains of which have 
recently been laid bare. Here the earnest monk 
founded a chapel to St. John the Baptist, and 
hére he gathered about him his few faithful fol- 
lowers, by whom, on his death, his bones were 
laid by the side of those of his sister, Sta. Scho- 
lastica, after a life of struggle against the 





* It was in these terms that Dom Anselme Cap’et, a 
French Benedictine of Monte Cassino, wrote to the 
Academy not long since:—‘‘ At the moment that I pen 
this letter, have just been laid bare, within the precincts 
ot the abbey, the bases of the old Temple of Apollo. This 
splendid discovery has filled us with joy. The base is cer- 
tainly Roman, and an inscription, in magnificent characters, 
exhumed at the same time, will serve to fix the dgte of the 





monument,”’ 


Great were startling exceptions, in a period. 
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tide of barbarism which in its impetuous advance 
was overthrowing the last remaining vestiges of 
past civilisation, the whcle fabric of its creation, 
history, literature, art, and poetry. It was 
during such times that St. Benedict gathered 
round him a few monks, and enjoined on them 
the obligation of manual labour and intellectual 
work. These monks, to use the language of 
M. Chavin de Malan, were to clear Europe by 
agriculture and by preaching; as missionaries 
and labourers they were to accomplish their 
double task. 

Monte Cassino, the cradle of the children of 
St. Benedict, received the last sigh of the pagan 
worship in Italy, and it saw founded on its 
summit the mother-house of all the monusteries 
of the West; it was amidst these rocks that 
letters, flying before the advancing tide of bar- 
barism, succeeded in hiding the writings of 
Homer, of Aristotle, of Plato, of Herodotus, of 
Virgil, Tacitus, and Livy,—the whole genius of 
antiquity. It was at Monte Cassino, among 
those men who had quitted all the grandeur and 
pleasures of the world to honour in silence and 
solitude the labour of the hand, till then aban- 
doned to menial slaves, that St. Benedict 
applied in principle, and published, his rules for 
monastic life, destined to become the general 
law of all the monks of the West. 

Such was the life work of the early Christian 
saint, the founder of Monte Cassino; but hidden 
away as was this home of learning on the classic 
road that runs from Rome to Capua, in the quiet 
country of the Abruzzi, Monte Cassino was to 
suffer from the stormy vicissitudes of the dark 
ages. Too lengthy would it be to tell in detail 
how the monastery was successively sacked and 
pillaged, the monks dispersed, or how again 
they returned and with them the continuation 
of their patient toils ; how Carloman, the son of 
Charles Martel and brother of Pepin, retired to 
the quiet of these cloisters; and how lived and 
laboured the good Paul Warnefriede, the 
author of the history of the Lombards, to whose 
active influence is to be traced the spread of 
letters in France; for Charlemagne, who had 
appreciated his learning, on a visit to Monte 
Cassino had invited him to his court with other 
monks, who sowed the seeds of learning and of 
letters throughout Germany and the Western 
Empire. Placed as the monastery was in a 
strong position, we find it played no mean part in 
the great quarrels between the Empire and the 
Papacy, and each succeeding abbot was as 
much a political character as a learned 
ecclesiastic. In the midst of this turmoil, the 
monks toiled on, volume after volume. was 
saved from destruction, chronicle after chronicle 
continued, and the quiet life of the cloister re- 
mained undisturbed, in its shadow moulding 
more than one famous antiquary, Muratori and 
Mabillon foremost among the number. So the 
monastery existed peacefully till the Revolution 
disturbed its calm ; but though the monks were 
dispersed and their property seized, Monte 
Cassino remained untouched ; its architectural 
features and its valuable library a rich mine 
of information for the patient archsological 
scholar; its interesting copy of Dante of 1343, 
among other invaluable illuminated documents, 
its copies of Norman laws, and its collection of 
antique charters, diplomas, treaties, and other 
documents connected with the history of the 
Normans and the Angevins. The painful toils 
of the scribe of the Middle Ages have now been 
supplanted by the printing-press and litho- 
graphy, and more than one choice work has 
been published at Monte Cassino* within the 
last few years; the “ Illustrious Women” of 
Boccaccio, an Italian translation of the four. 
teenth century, being foremost among these; 
while the worthy monks have lovingly repro- 
duced, by the aid of chromolithography, not a 
few of the choice works of art they possess in 
their early missals. 

But it is not alone a literary and archwo- 
logical fame that Monte Cassino possesses. In 
the history of art more influence is traceable to 
the early encouragement given within its walls 
to the Greek painters than is generally admitted ; 
and it is to the careful studies of the Abbate 
Luigi Tosti, the historian of Monte Cassino, that 
we owe the knowledge of this fact. The eleventh 
century was the golden age of the monastery of 
St. Benedict, and, under the active rule of 
Desiderius, Monte Cassino marked for itself a 
point in the history, not alone of the church, 
but of art and letters. Desiderius, to quote 





* It is tothe Benedictines that we owe the first repro- 


duction of tlie Bayeux tapestry, thus opening up anew field 
of archeological research, 


Tosti’s words, the forerunner of the love for the 
arts which was shown in later times by the 
popes, summoned to a council in his abbey all, 
even from distant Byzantium, who were skilled 
in a knowledge of the beautiful. Painters, 
sculptors, architects, and musical composers 
flocked to this happy abode, and in the midst of 
the turmoil of strife concerning investiture and 
simony, absorbed in the ideal of Christian art, 
they raised a basilica which, from its mountain- 
top, could salute with a mother’s pride the 
far-off beginnings of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

The last few years in Monte Cassino have 
seen a revival of these days of the past, and the 
monastery which saw the loving and lovely 
labours of the fresco-painters and the illumina- 
tists of the century that preceded Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, is now glowing with the work of 
a number of modern Benedictine monks, inspired, 
as far as is possible in the midst of this busy 
nineteenth century, with the tradition of those 
pre-Raffaellite days. 

The recent visit of a correspondent of the 
Gazetta di Torino has enabled us to gather from 
a source, excellently informed, some interesting 
facts connected with the Monte Cassino of the 
nineteenth century, but the critical appreciation 
we quote always under the strictest reserve. 

At Monte Cassino has been revived in all its 
glory the Christian art of the pre-Raffaellite 
days that preceded and were contemporary with 
the labours of Cimabue and Giotto, Simon 
Memmi, Taddeo Gaddi, the Orcagna, Benozzi 
Gozzoli, and the Da Gubbio. The doubtfully 
successful labours which Overbeck and his 
enthusiastic contemporaries attempted, have 
been continued. The Benedictines have sus- 
tained the struggle of Christian art against 
modern art, and have constituted a school. The 
head of this school in Germany is Don Desi- 
derius Lenz, at present at Monte Cassino, where 
he directs and assists the works which the 
Benedictines have recently, and at great expense, 
commenced, aided in their labours by Dom 
Gabriel Wieger, Dom Lucas Steinetz, and Dom 
Leander Haller, religious painters, all Germans, 
who have set themselves to this task.of love to 
ornament the spot actually inhabited by St. 
Benedict himself and his disciples. 

This portion of the monastery, from the 
earliest times, has been constantly held in 
veneration, and for this reason probably left 
untouched ; it remained buried in the midst of 
the grandiose edifice which crowns Monte 
Cassino. Earthquakes and the excesses of revo- 
lution came at the beginning of this century to 
destroy the pile, when France expelled the 
Bourbons, and, more solito, Bonaparte sacked 





the abbey,—for the injury and ruin are not alone 
Mediwval. The damage was successfully 
repaired, but the injury caused by the earth- 


“il Santo,” whose memory is fraught with 
interest as a pioneer of civilisation, a benefactor 
of art and of letters. 

The buildings, which are at present almost on 
the point of being completed, are divided into 
two, the upper and the lower; in the Upper of 
these, in addition to the architectural work 
executed in the beautiful travertine which 
has been used in the rest of this historic 
monument, each room is painted in fregeo 
executed in accordance with the canons of 
the school anterior to Raffaelle. The subjects 
of these paintings have been naturally taken 
from the life of St. Benedict and the Bible, and 
these legends depicted on the walls are not an 
unmeaning series of paintings, lacking, as doeg 
so much pseudo-religious work, the smallest 
spark of veneration, possessing no artistic 
value. There is to be remarked in them all a 
perfect unity of conception, such as is noticeable 
in much that the German artists produce, and 
such as the Italians have not as yet succeeded 
in obtaining. They are all Benedictine artists 
the authors of these works, and all Germans. 
Their names have been already mentioned. 

The pictures of the upper building represent, 
in order, the most remarkable events of the 
life of St. Benedict; the representation of the 
death of this holy man is the work of the 
Fathers Gabriel Wieger and Steiner. According 
to our authority, these affreschi have all the 
truth of the work of the old day, and breathe 
a life which few have succeeded in obtaining 
among the modern fresco- painters, even in 
Belgium and Germany. 

Two rooms are already entirely completed, 
and the cartoons for the whole have been 
prepared. The principal room, which is in the 
old tower, will be decorated with a more im. 
portant fresco, in which will appear SS. Benedict 
and Scholastica, and the Virgin Mary. In the 
ante-chamber is a David playing before Saul, 
the work of D. Desiderius Lenz and D. Haller. 

The visitor who will be present at Monte 
Cassino at the approaching centenary will have 
enjoyed an intellectual treat if, in addition to 
the inspection of the wonderful old monastery, 
its library and its frescoes, he can induce the 
Padre Priore,—an American,—to play on the 
organ of the convent one of his numerons com- 
positions so well known to the musical amateurs 
of England and France. The panorama which one 
enjoys from the eminence of Monte Cassino is 
impressive. On the hill-side, winding between 
two mountains, the road which leads to Mola di 
Gaeta, below the abbey, the quaint and historic 
castle of San Germano, and the quiet, peaceful 
plain. Onthe slopes of the surrounding hill are 
a few miserable hamlets, alas! haunted by the 
spectre, typhus, the scourge of the uncultivated 
wastes of the rich Italian peninsula. 

In the travellers’ book are to be seen the 





quake of 1875 was such that the fathers felt 
the absolute necessity of restoring the convent 
from top to bottom, the more so as the cen- 
tenary of St. Benedict was approaching, in fact, 
is to be celebrated next year. 

It was thus that they bethought themselves of 
restoring for this artistic and religious solem- 
nity the earliest portion of the monastery, a 
building which had remained almost hidden 
under the ruins. 

The expenses of this undertaking have been, 
as may be imagined, considerable, and the 
200,000 lire (8,0001.) that have been necessary, 
it has been difficult to collect, but the order has 
succeeded in terminating the designs. On the| 
scanty indications afforded by the Dialogue of, 
St. Gregory have been discovered and unearthed 
the foundations and the plan of the dormitory 
of “il Santo” and the entrance-door of the 
former dwelling of the early Benedictines, toge- 
ther with a portion of the old Roman tower 








occupied by the founder of the order. Inspired by 
the antique renown of Monte Cassino, the order | 
has determined to make of the approaching | 
centenary not alone a religious, but an artistic 
rojoicing. 

At Beuron the Benedictines have a school of 
art in which are educated a number of painters, 
sculptors, and architects; these the Padri 
Cassinesi have called in to their aid, and, for 
three years past, the fathers have come thence 
to work and transform the ancient and modest 
primitive dwelling-place of the simple-minded 
St. Benedict into a grandiose monument, such 
as monuments were in the days when whole 
nations zealously helped in the erection of cathe- 
drals, sanctuaries, and abbeys. 

The Benedictines are eager to renew the 











artistic miracles of the dark ages, to erect a 





stupendous edifice which shall be worthy of | 


names of Umberto of Savoy (the reigning King 
of Italy), of William E. Gladstone, and of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by whose pen is 
traced a poem. 








SANITARY ENGINEERING.* 


Tur President of the Congress, Dr. Richard- 
son, has explained to you in his lucid address 
that the life of man on this globe might reason- 
ably be expected to extend far beyond that 
to which he now ordinarily attains, provided he 
were removed from all the conditions unfavour- 
able to long life which encompass him. Of 
these conditions some are hereditary, some arise 


‘from habits, and are personal to the individual. 


But there is another large class of conditions 
which are the direct result of the circumstances 
to which man is exposed in consequence of 
living in communities. All living beings are In 
@ continual condition of change, which results 
in their throwing off from the body matters 
which poison earth, air, and water, unless space, 
time, and opportunity are afforded for the 
counteraction of these deleterious effects. 
Epidemic diseases are observed to occur in very 
different degrees of intensity at different 
periods, amongst groups of population exp: 

to certain unhealthy conditions. Sometimes 
they take the form of pestilences, and imme- 
diately afterwards, the conditions remaining 
the same, they subside and all bat disappear, 
again to renew their ravages at some future 
period. A careful examination of their pheno- 


mena has led to the discovery that whilst = 
have no knowledge of the causes which <= 
these epidemics break out at one time an® Te 

34 By Captain Douglas Galton, F.R.S., read at the Sanl- 
tary Science Congress, at Croydon, 
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st another, there are certain well-defined con- 
ditions which influence most materially not only 
their actual intensity, but also their frequency. 
Thus, intermittent fever was observed to dis- 
appear from places which it formerly ravaged 
after drainage of the soil and improved culti- 
vation, It was next discovered that by clean- 
liness, fresh air, and diminished crowding the 
worst forms of pestilential fever, which used to 
commit ravages similar to those of the plague, 
: ared entirely from English gaols. The 

disappe : : 
preathing of foul air contaminated by the breath 
of other persons appears to be the special agent 
which predisposes people to consumption and 
diseases of that class. Zymotic diseases,— 
namely, fevers, diarrhoea, cholera, dysentery, 
&c.,—are most intensely active where there is 
overcrowding, and the repeated breathing of air 
already breathed, such air being further con- 
taminated by moisture and exhalations from the 
skin. It is to the physiologist and the chemist 
that we must look for the causes from which 
these baneful effects arise, and what are the 
conditions which should be altered to prevent 
or remove them. The engineer steps in 
after these causes have been pointed out, and 
it is for him to design the methods of preven- 
tin or removal. Five hundred years ago the 
pulation of the whole kingdom was only 
equal to the present population of the metropolis. 
When the first recorded census was taken in 
1801, the population of England and Wales 
was less than 9,000,000.; it has now reached 
nearly 25,000,000. We are crowded together 
as we were never crowded before ; our pursuits 
are more sedentary, our habits more luxurious. 
Houses increase in number, land is more valu- 
able, the green fields more remote ; our children 
are reared among bricks and paving-stones. It 
is daily becoming more and more impossible in 
the question of health for any one member of 
a community to separate his interest from that 
of his neighbours. If he places his house away 
from others, the air which he breathes may 
receive contamination from the neighbouring 
district; the dirty water which he throws away 
may pollute the stream from which his neigh- 
bours draw their supply ; and when a population 
congregates into towns, the influence of the 
proceedings of each individual on his neighbour 
becomes strongly apparent. On these and 
similar grounds it is the interest of every person 
ina community that every other member of the 
community should live under conditions favour- 
able to health. Hach year, as the population 
increases and as dwellings multiply, so does the 
importance of promoting these conditions in- 
crease; and so long as preventible diseases 
exist throughout the country we must not 
delude ourselves with the idea that we have 
done more than touch the borders of sanitary 
improvement. Books innumerable have been 
written upon the question. Physiologists have 
invented every conceivable theory; patentees 
have invented every conceivable description of 
apparatus; engineers, architects, and builders, 
overwhelm you with professions of their know- 
ledge of sanitary principles, and millions of 
money have been spent in furthering the 
schemes they have devised; and yet, in spite 
of all these efforts, there are few houses and 
very few towns where you would not easily 
detect some grievous sanitary blunders. I 
believe this to be due, in the first place, to the 
fact that the majority of men prefer anything 
Stinking for themselves. They like to obtain 
eo knowledge as they do their hats—from a 
Shop, ready made. In the second place, the 
a education of the country has not been 
een into a system. People seem to have 
. ought that sanitary knowledge could be picked 
Panyhow. Yet the problems which the sani- 
engineer and architect are called on to 
eo or gy for their solution a knowledge of 
pa igher branches of physics, chemistry, 
gy, meteorology, and kindred sciences, 
je entail as close habits of observation 
en. other branch of the engineering 
sary In the third place, it bas always 
the G to me that the system under which 
pot overnment advances money for sanitary 
a » Whilst of great prima facie advantage in 
Point of view, yet has its disadvantageous 
=. But it may be asked, What is sanitary 
wiedge? It is frequently assumed that 
wage and water-supply are the principal 
2 ape are embraced in the term; but 
y make up a small part of the subject. 


H 


i 


At the present time ; 
treati . there does not exist an 
Problemy nob brings to a focus repeat 


of mechanical and physical science, 





upon which sanitary knowledge is based. The 
variety of these problems will be best illus. 
trated by a fewinstances, A sanitarian tells us 
that health depends on pure air and pure water. 
If a site is to be selected, it requires a considera- 
tion of its position with respect to its surround- 
ings. It requires a knowledge of the tempera- 
ture of the air and of the soil; what are the 
prevailing winds ; what is the amount and inci- 
dence of the rainfall; and what is the percola- 
tive capacity of the soil. The engineer cannot 
interfere with the general conditions of a 
climate, but he may produce important changes 
in the immediate surroundings of a locality ; he 
may modify the condition and temperature of 
the soil; he may control atmospheric damp; he 
may arrange for the rapid removal of rainfall, 
or he may cause the rainfall to be retained in 
the soil, to be given out gradually in springs, 
instead of passing away in torrents to flood the 
neighbouring districts. In the Island of Ascen- 
sion, the power of retention of water in the 
soil exercised by the planting of trees was 
exemplified. That island formed a convenient 
point for ships to call at for obtaining water on 
their way home from the Hast Indies. It was a 
barren rock, to which formerly the water had 
to be conveyed in ships. About fifty years ago 
trees were planted on the island. These have 
thriven, and now the rain which falls, instead of 
passing away at once into the atmosphere by 
evaporation, is retained in a sufficient quantity 
to enable the water to be collected for the 
supply of the ships which call at the island. 
The engineer may modify the incidence of 
disease. Algeria, perhaps, offers some of the 
best illustrations of the manner in which engi- 
neering operations have remedied the evils of 
the proximity of marshes. Bona stands on a 
hill overlooking the sea; a plain of a deep rich 
vegetable soil extends southward from it, but 
little raised above the sea level. The plain re- 
ceives not only the rainfall which falls on its sur- 
face, but the water from adjacent mountains, and 
is consequently saturated with wet. The popula- 
tion living on or near this plain suffered intensely 
from fever ; entire regiments were destroyed by 
death and disease. It was at last determined to 
drain the plain. The result of this work was an 
immediate reduction of the sick and death-rate. 
Fondouc, in Algeria, is situated on sloping 
ground, immediately above the marshy plain of 
the Mitidja; mountain ranges rise immediately 
behind it. It was first occupied in 1844, and in 
the succeeding year half the population was 
swept away by fevers and dysentery. During 
the first twenty years the mortality was 10 per 
cent. The surrounding marsh has since been 
drained and cultivated, and the mortality now is 
20 per 1,000. Similar instances may be quoted 
from our own possessions in India. In the 
northern Doab districts in the north-west pro- 
vinces of India the excessive fever mortality for 
which these districts were noted has been miti- 
gated by extensive drainage works, by means of 
which the water which formerly stagnated in 
the land is now led away by continuously-flowing 
streams. When a site has been selected, it is 
necessary to consider the question of the subsoil. 
The air does not cease where the ground begins, 
but air permeates the ground and occupies every 
space not filled by solid matter or by water. 
Thus it is the same thing to build ona dry 
gravelly soil, where the interstices between the 
stones are naturally somewhat large, as to build 
over a stratumof air. The air moves in and out 
of the soil in proportion to barometric pressure, 
and with reference to the wind. If there is much 
water in the soil, the air carries with it watery 
vapours, and is cold, and such a site is called 
damp. A site with a high-water level is, as a 
rule, more unhealthy than a site with a low-water 
level; but a site with a flactuating water-level 
is most unhealthy. The sanitary engineer can 
control the water-level in the soil, or construct 
works to remedy the evils of a wet site. There 
is also a considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
in the soil. It varies at different depths; it has 
been found to vary greatly even in localities in 
close proximity. The processes going on in the 
soil in these several places are therefore pro- 
bably very different, and each will have its in- 
fluence on the ground air. One evil arising from 
a foul subsoil is very apparent. In cold weather 
the temperature of a house is warmer than that 
of the outer air. If a house is built on soil con- 


taining deleterious} matters, the impure air will 
be drawn into the house by the action of the 
warm air of the house. The sanitary constructor 
takes measures to check the passage of air be- 
tween the house and the ground under and 


around it. What can be more dangerous, wha‘ 
more wicked, than the everyday proceedings, in 
the metropolis and elsewhere, of those persons 
who purchase a building site, who extract from 
it the healthy clean gravel and sand which it 
contains, allow the hole to be filled up with 
rubbish, and then proceed to build upon it? 
When the site has been selected, the sanitary 
architect has to consider how he will distribute 
buildings over it. The deteriorating effect of 
residence in towns has been frequently noticed. 
It has been calculated that of the adult popu- 
lation of London, 53 per cent.; of that of Bir- 
mingham, 49 per cent.; of that of Manchester, 
50 per cent.; and of Liverpool, 62 per cent. 
were immigrants from the country settled in the 
town, and that the majority of the incomers 
were men and women in the prime of life. The 
mortality in these four towns averaged 26 per 
1,000, against 19 per 1,000 in the adjacent 
country districts, the mortality of persons under 
the age of fifteen being 40°7 per 1,000 in these 
towns, against 22 per 1,000 in the country dis- 
tricts. When we consider the causes of low health 
in towns, it becomes apparent that the extra- 
ordinary degree of unhealthiness is unnecessary. 
The superior healthiness of the model lodging- 
houses is due in a measure to the careful pro- 
vision of sanitary arrangements, but principally 
to the fact that the numerous stories in these 
buildings, whilst affording accommodation for a 
dense population on a limited area, are provided 
with free through ventilation, and allow of ample 
space all round for the circulation of air, as 
well as to the fact that impurities are not 
allowed to be retained in the open area round 
them. The next step in knowledge of sanitary 
construction is to learn how to obtain pure air 
in a building. What is pure air? What are 
the impurities which make the air of a town so 
different from the fresh air of the country? 
The volume of sulphurous acid from coal thrown 
up by our fires into London air is enormous. A 
cubic yard of London air has been found to 
contain 19 grains of sulphurous acid. The street 
dust and mud are fall of ammonia, from horse- 
dung. The gases from the sewers pour into the 
town air. Our civilisation compels us to live in 
houses, and to maintain a temperature different 
from that out of doors. What are the condi- 
tions as to change under which we exist out of 
doors? The movement of the air is stated in 
the Registrar-General’s reports to be about 
twelve miles an hour on an average, or rather 
more than 17 ft. per second. It will rarely be 
much below 6 ft. per second. In a room the 
conditions are very different. In barracks, in 
a temperate climate, 600 cubic feet is the space 
allotted by regulation to each soldier ; and when 
in hospital, from 1,000 to 2,500 cubic feet to 
each patient. If it were desired to supply in a 
room a volume of fresh air comparable with that 
supplied out of doors, it would be necessary to 
change the air of the room from once to five 
times in every minute, but this would be a 
practical impossibility; and even if it were 
possible, would entail conditions very dis- 
agreeable to the occupants. Hence, to main- 
tain the comfort and temperature we desire 
indoors, we sacrifice purity of air. There- 
fore, however impure the outer air is, that 
of our houses is less pure; and it may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that by the best ventilating 
arrangements we can only get air of a certain 
standard of impurity, and that any ventilating 
arrangements are only makeshifts to assist in 
remedying the evils to which we are exposed 
from the necessity of obtaining an atmosphere 
in our houses different in temperature from that 
of the outer air. On the other hand, why 
should we not do our best to obtain as pure air 
as wecan? It has been recently shown that 
the soot and many deleterious matters from 
smoke may be easily removed by passing the 
smoke through spray on its way to the chimney. 
This would remove much impurity from town 
air; but until such a system of purifying town 
air is adopted, we can improve the air in our 
houses by removing the suspended matter from 
theinflowing air by filtration. Moreover, these 
suspended matters exist in much smaller quan- 
tities at an altitude; at 100 ft. they are greatly 
diminished, at 300 ft. the air is comparatively 
pure. In Paris, the air for the Legislative 
Assembly is drawn down from a height of 
100 ft., 80 as to be taken from a point above 
many of the impurities of the town atmosphere. 
That is a reasonable and sensible arrangement, 
and might be usefully adopted in public build- 
ings in towns. In the Houses of Parliament, 
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on the street level, from which horse traffic is 
not excluded. It may be summed up that, 
whatever the cubic space, the air in a confined 
space occupied by living beings may be assumed 
to attain a permanent degree of purity, or 
rather impurity. One of the chief difficulties 
of ventilation arises from the draughts occa- 
sioned thereby. Every one approves of ventila- 
tion in theory, but practically no one likes to 
perceive any movement of air. The open fire- 
place creates circulation of air in a room with 
closed doors and windows. The air is drawn 
along the floor towards the grate; it is theu 
warmed by the heat which pervades all objects 
near the fire, and part is carried up the chimney 
with the smoke, whilst the remainder, partly in 
consequence of the warmth it has acquired from 
the fire, and partly owing to the impetus created 
in its movement towards the fire, flows up- 
wards towards the ceiling near the chimney- 
breast. It passes along the ceiling, and, as it 
cools in its progress towards the opposite wall, 
descends to the floor, to be again drawn towards 
the fireplace. Thus the open fire, whilst con- 
tinually removing a certain quantity of air 
from tke room, which must be replaced by 
fresh air, causes an efficient circulation of the 
air remaining in the room. Moreover, a room 
warmed by an open fire is pleasanter than 
a room warmed by hot-water pipes. <A 
warm body radiates heat to a colder body 
near to it. The heat rays from a flame or 
from incandescent matter pass through the 
air without heaticg it; they warm the solid 
bodies upon which they impinge, and these 
warm the air. With complicated buildings, 
such as theatres, legislative assemblies, prisons, 
&c, the problems of ventilation are more 
difficult and intricate, but all are based on the 
same principles of the movement of air. 
Another group of questions relating to sanitary 
construction are: What are the best materials 
for the house, and the best distribution of those 
materials ? How can the less pure air from the 
ground be prevented from entering the house 
through the basement? What is the effect of 
the porosity of materials on the health of the 
inmates of a house? What is the law which 
regulates the loss of heat through walls and 
windows, skylights and roofs? One instance of 
the sanitary importance of the quality of 
materials will suffice here. Dust and impurities 
adhere less to glass of a good quality than to 
glass of a bad quality, because the surface of 
the latter becomes rough much more rapidly 
than the surface of glass of good quality. But 
there is one branch of work connected with 
water supply and drainage in which practical 
knowledge is especially necessary, and which 
has not been so prominently considered as it 
should be. I mean the details of the plumber’s 
work, and the work connected with house-drains. 
However well you may design your house-drains, 
the whole of your design may be rendered 
nugatory by apparently trifling mistakes or 
carelessness in the details. Public attention 
has been so largely directed to water supply 
aud drainage that I cannot refrain from offering 
a few remarks upon these subjects, which at 
the present time necessarily fill the public 
mind. We derive our whole water supply from 
rainfall. If it falls on an impervious surface, it 
runs off in rivers above ground; if it falls ona 
pervious surface, it runs off underground in 
rivers whose direction of flow will depend on 
the geological formation. However much our 
population may grow, we cannot, therefore, 
increase our supply; but we may store it and 
utilise it if we obtain a knowledge of where it 
falls and where it fows to. It is thus the fune- 
tion of the sanitary engineer to trace the course 
of these water supplies. But rain does not fall 
equally over the whole country. On the con- 
trary, as has been so well shown by Mr. Symons, 
there is in some localities in England an 
pormous surplus, and in other localities a bare 
supply, and the incidence of these supplies has 
.no reference to the spread of population over 
the country ; thus it requires something beyond 
Jocal organisation to arrange for a distribution 
.of the supply in accordance with the relative 
wants of the country. It is on these grounds 
essentially the duty of the Government to take 
up this question. The Government have taken 
into their hands the more theoretical question as 
to when storms may be expected ; but they have 
not taken in hand the question which has an enor- 
mously greater practical importance, viz., that of 
watching over our water supplies, although it is 
on the careful use of these that the health of 
the whole country depends. The first step 





towards obtaining a clear understanding of the 
question is to bring all the information on this 
subject to a focus. At the present time there 
are certain important public departments, the 
information collected by which bears materially 
on the sanitary condition of the country; and 
yet these departments are scattered about in- 
discriminately, as if with the intention of pre- 
venting the information they already possess, 
and could so easily add to, from being brought 
to any useful focus. The departments to which 
I allude are,—First, the Ordnance Survey ; 
second, the Geological Survey; third, the 
Registrar-General’s Department; and fourth, 
the Meteorological Office. The first step is to 
bring these departments under one general 
head, so that the information they can severally 
afford may be properly correlated; and the 
Local Government Board would seem to be the 
department under which they would most natu- 
rally fall. On the question of sewage, time 
would not allow me to enter; it is sufficient to 
say that this must remain always a prcblem for 
the sanitary engineer, because no one system 
of sewage could be adopted universally; the 
peculiarities of different localities require diffe- 
rent methods of treatment. Where land ata 
reasonable price can be procured, with favour- 
able natural gradients, with soil of a suitable 
quality and in a sufficient quantity, a sewage 
farm, if properly conducted, is apparently the 
best method of disposing of water-carried 
sewage. In the case of towns where land is 
not readily obtained at a moderate} price, some 
of the processes, based upon subsidence, pre- 
cipitation, or filtration, produce a sufficiently 
purified effluent for discharge, without injurious 
results, into watercourses and rivers, provided 
the volume of water into which it is discharged 
is of sufficient magnitude to effect a considerable 
dilution. But, as a rule, no profit can be 
derived at present from sewage utilisation. 
My object in this réswmé has been to endeavour 
to show how extensive is the field of knowledge 
which has to be traversed by those who under- 
take the duty of building healthy houses, and 
of watching over the arrangements for securing 
the health of towns. The acquisition of sanitary 
knowledge covers a vast area of ground, and 
requires special study. The universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London instituted 
examinations in public health, but with little 
success; few candidates came forward, and 
indeed no candidates offered themselves for 
Oxford and London at the last examination. 
Until some means of obtaining the education 
can be afforded, it is of little avail to establish 
examinations, or to offer to give degrees. The 
Sanitary Institute, whose raison d’étre is to pro- 
mote sanitary progress, has from the first recog- 
nised the importance of develuping sanitary 
education, and has now decided to come 
forward as its champion. With this object the 
Sanitary Institute proposes to organise a course 
of lectures to be delivered in the practical 
branches of this question during the coming 
winter, and in this effort they are about to 
make for the public good, the Council trust they 
will receive the support of all those interested 
in sanitary progress. There is, however, a further 
step required in order to produce throughout the 
country a due recognition of the importance of 
sanitary knowledge, and this step should be 
at once taken. The medical officers of health, 
who are the advisers of the local authorities on 
questions connected with public health, have 
obtained a title to their position in the medical 
profession by virtue of certificates from qualified 
Boards of Examiners. But local surveyors, 
whose duty it is to advise local authorities on 
matters of sanitary construction, are not re- 
quired to produce any such certificate of 
qualification. The summary of the conclusions 
to which I would lead you in this address are, 
therefore—l. That endeavours should be made 
to cause the adoption in educational establish- 
ments of courses of systematic education in 
sanitary science for those who undertake the 
business of sanitary construction. 2. That no 
person should be appointed to the office of 
surveyor of a Local Board or Corporation with- 
out a certificate from some duly-qualified edu- 
cational institution of proficiency in practical 
sanitary science. 








Paisley Drainage.— The new drainage 
scheme for the southern portion of the town of 
Paisley has been “inaugurated.” The works 
have cost about 10,000). Mr. Peter Quin was 
the contractor. 





METEOROLOGY, GEOLOGY, AND HOUSE 
BUILDING.* 


I purposz taking the branches of Science 
mentioned on our programme and Pointing out 
some of the points of contact between these 
branches of science and sanitary practice, Let 
us take, first, temperature. Meteorologists can 
tell us the range of temperature to which we 
are liable in this country ; but who will Point to 
even one house so constructed as to resist 
equally well extremes of heat and of cold? Ag 
regards the majority of houses, built solely in 
order to be sold, it is patent to every one that 
this consideration is entirely neglected. The 
walls are so thin that they allow the interna] 
temperature in summer to run up to 80 degrees 
or more, and in winter down far below freezing, 
There is rarely any outlet for the foul and heated 
air when it has found its way up the staircases: 
landlords never think of providing outside vene. 
tian blinds, and the rooms which face the sun 
become veritable heat-traps. Everybody knows 
that foul and heated air ascends, and yet (owing 
to the rare adoption of French windows) nine. 
teen-twentieths of all the rooms in England 
have no outlet within 1 ft. 6 in. or 2 ft. of the 
ceiling, where, consequently, there is a perma. 
nent stratum of foul and heated air; and, as if 
with a desire to aggravate this evil, a quantity 
of gas is burned in the rooms, and the deoxy- 
genised air rises into this stratum, and remaing 
there. Perhaps, if it were possible to compel 
every builder to remain for an hour with hig 
head close to the ceiling of the rooms he built, 
an alteration would not be long deferred ; unless, 
indeed, the foul air killed them all. Everybody 
knows all this, but few indeed are the cases in 
which any attempt is made to remedy the evil. 
In cold seasons it is equally discreditable to 
hear on all sides complaints of the inconveni- 
ences arising from frozen water-pipes, and from 
their leakage when a thaw follows. This re. 
minds me of another case in which a little 
meteorology would have saved several hundred 
pounds and much inconvenience. An engineer 
laid out the waterworks of an inland English 
town, and, either from economy or want of ex- 
perience, he put his mains only 1 ft. below the 
ground. He made no inquiries as to the tempera- 
ture of the soil at that depth. A great frost 
came; the temperature at 1 ft. went below 
32 degrees, and so large a proportion of his 
pipes was burst that it was virtually a case of 
new mains throughout the town. Another 
winter accompaniment which has occurred for 
hundreds of years is always a source of great 
confusion,—I mean a heavy fall of snow. No one 
seems to know what is to be done, and the last 
idea is in many respects the worst. The tramway 
companies introduced the plan of scattering salt 
in order to dissolve the snow, and the owners 
of private houses have imitated them by scat- 
tering salt on the pathways in front of their 
houses. The result is that the pavements are 
covered with rotten slush of an excessively low 
temperature, so cold as to lame dogs tempo- 
rarily when passing over it, as to be injurious 
even to the well-shod, and almost unbearable 
to the shoeless wanderer. It would be very 
little trouble to sweep this soft slush into the 
gutters, and I think any one using salt and 
not removing the resultant slush should be not 
only liable to a small fine, but should infallibly 
be fined. There is one subject upon which I 
am desirous of speaking somewhat strongly, 
but which is not exactly meteorological. It is 
the terrible unhealthiness of our churches, 
theatres, and other places of public assembly. 
I am no chemist, or I would put before you 
the results of the analysis of the air in pee 
public gatherings; but no figures are ~ee 
to prove what everybody knows. As — 
churches, it is not for me to apportion the 
blame between ecclesiastical architects a0 
churchwardens; but I cannot understand a 
preacher looking at the gradual — 
spreading over his congregation and not —_ 
ing that it is quite as much the natural resu a 
poisoning by bad air as of any lack of — 
in his ministrations. I should not be at = 
surprised to learn that the opening of a 7 . 
ventilators in the roofs of some of our one ~ 
was found to produce, not only more atten ai 
on the part of the congregation, but an incre: 


in the amount of the collections. I ager 
prepared to say that all theatres a ot 


ventilated, and I have not much exp 
the galleries, but I went once into the se 

* Fro r on the subject by Mr, G. J. Symo 
F.R.S. "Read at the Croydon Sanitary Congress. 
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gallery of & building which we were told was 
to combine the good qualities of all such-like 
edifices, —1 mean the New Opera - house at 
Paris,—and the heat and foulness of the com- 
und which the audience had to breathe were 
gach that I cannot understand any one going 
there a second time. At more than one place 
of amusement a very rough-and-ready but 
effective cure for this evil has been adopted 
by constructing the roof upon a framework 
which can be rolled off so as to leave the 
audience roofless for a few minutes. I doubt, 
however, whether our medical friends would 
not consider such a remedy worse than the 
disease. I do not myself presume to advocate 
any mode of ventilation, but may, perhaps, be 
allowed to suggest the question, whether it is 
advisable to trust (as is at present generally 
done) wholly to the current generated by the 
difference in the specific gravity of fresh and 
effete air. There are two reasons for distrust- 
ing this mode of ensuring ventilation: first, 
in order to ensure its greatest efficiency, 
the path of the inflowing air must be as 
free from friction as possible, and freedom 
from friction is too often co-existent with 
draughts; secondly, ventilation, depending on 
differences of temperature, or more strictly 
upon differences of specific gravity, is evidently 
least efficient in hot weather,—the very time 
when the general public are most clamorous for 
an extra supply of pure air. People of the cui 
bono class are, I believe, yearly becoming more 
rare, but there are thousands still who would 
doubt what possible use it could be to know how 
many miles of wind blew over Greenwich yester- 
day, and a still larger number would fail to see 
what possible bearing such ‘a fact could have 
on sanitary matters. Mr. Haviland, however, 
would tell us that both the direction and 
strength of the wind ought to be considered in 
laying out the plan of a town or of large addi- 
tions to existing ones; and in the past, if not in 
the present, great care was taken that country 
residences were protected from objectionable 
winds by belts of trees. Moreover, questions of 
ventilation, both for public buildings and 
especially for hospitals, are almost wholly deter- 
mined by means of small air-meters, which are 
merely delicate anemometers. Lastly, it is a 
rather curious fact that upon the summit of 
that modern Tower of Babel, the Queen Anne 
mansions, Mr. Hankey has pot an anemometer. 
I wish he would put another in the courtyard, 
and publish the records of both. Joking apart, 
I hold that if premises are to be carried to that 
height, the street must be proportionately 
wider; for the air in a street of ordinary width, 
but with buildings of that height on each side, 
would scarcely ever be changed ; its only puri- 
fication would be by the passage of such portion 
of the rainfall as escaped falling against the 
houses. The notion of walking through a future 
London composed of streets of their present 
width, and honses as high as Mr. Hankey’s, is 
the reverse of agreeable. Take, again, ozone. 
Tam not going into the chemical question, nor 
the strictly meteorological one; but in spite of 
all the demonstrations of the inutility and in- 
accuracy of the old-fashioned ozone test-papers, 
I think that they were giving us more useful 
information than we seem likely to obtain from 
the more scientific methods which have been 
declared to be alone of anyuse. We want some 
Tough-and-ready test of the purity and healthi- 
ess of the air in different localities, but at 
Present I know of none. Among several objec- 
tions urged against the value of the indications 
rg by the ozone paper, the most serious is 
wae goats of high position said that there 
tb no certainty that the discoloration was in 
® least degree due to ozone, and I believe 
Proved their case by tinting the papers by half a 
oa Processes when no ozone. was present. 
Sriaps, however, we shall find that the papers 
po 28 useful information, even if they tell us 
uaa Pred aboutozone. I once arranged with friends 
in the Jn various parts of the metropolis,—one 
Nottin beef ~ we dager others at Chelsea, 
Osmberwell. - = he Camden Town, and 
observations : r months’ continuous 
all ¢ of the amount of ozone. We took 
ons ‘ ag that we could to secure uniformity, 
lip Sie poste Bayo of cutting each ozone 
the same ali , 80 that all the stations used 
Sip on the same day. At the end of 


=e the portions were returned to me and 
the oy one slip for each day. That they in 
be fe indicated the amount of ozone I am 
thar ane to assert; but this I can safely say, 

© matter from what direction the wind 











blew, the papers in that quadrant of the metro- 
polis first reached by the wind were always 
more darkly tinted than those in the centre or 
in the opposite quadrant ; those at the central 
stations were scarcely ever tinted. Similar 
results, were, I believe, obtained by Mr. Glaisher 
during the cholera epidemic in 1854, and, 
though no special arrangements were made to 
ensure identity of paper, I do not think that the 
accuracy of the results was thereby vitiated. 
That there is a wide difference in the healthi- 
ness of different localities is indisputable, and 
that there is more in it than is revealed by 
either barometers, thermometers, hydrometers, 
rain-gauges, or weathercocks, is equally certain. 
Something may be learned by the chemical 
analysis of large volumes of air; something, 
indeed a good deal, is being learned at Paris by 
drawing a stream of air over glycerine, and 
examining microscopically the particles of dust 
deposited. But we want something more handy. 
It is too bad that there should be no easy means 
of determining the relative life-supporting pro- 
perties of the air in Hyde Park and Seven.dials. 
And now with regard to mists and miasma, 
before proceeding to consider mists in their 
relation to public health, I take one moment to 
say that if any of my hearers have ever seen in 
this country the presiding genius of mists,—I 
mean the ignis fatuus, or “ will o’ the wisp,” I 
shall be greatly obliged by their favouring me 
with full particulars. I only make this request 
because, in the course of a long search, I have not 
met with one person who has seen it. Here, 
however, we are concerned with mists and their 
influence upon health. You doubtless remember 
the remark of the country doctor, who, walking 
up @ hill, passed from the valley mist into the 
clear air on the hill-side, and, turning to his 
companion, remarked that that white sheet 
covered all his best patients. I wish we had 
statistics of the mortality in some of our old 
monasteries,—Fountains, Tintern, or Rievaulx, 
—for the localities are equally noticeable 
for their beauty and their mists; and al- 
though the regularity of the monastic life 
might conduce to longevity, I should have 
thought such damp localities very ill-adapted for 
such residents. It is often suggested that our 
ancestors were stronger than we are, and that, 
as much of their time was spent in the open air 
and in hunting, they were less susceptible to 
the sanitary evils of their houses and castles. 
But the monks, even those who were not 
actually studious, did not lead by any means 
an equally active, open-air life. Were they, 
then, able to throw off the effects of damps and 
mists, or did they fall victims to them without 
knowing the cause? We, however, with all our 
nineteenth-century artificial and high-pressure 
life, know perfectly well that a “lovely spot 
enbosomed in trees and encircled by hills,” is 
usually characterised by a damp, misty, cold, 
and stagnant atmosphere. We know that these 
conditions are not adapted for vigorous health ; 
and yet how many persons will rush blindfold 
into the arms of the doctor, simply for the sake 
of a pretty view! Persons generally select 
residences, and the sites for new ones, when the 
weather is fine and the sun is shining. There 
is no reason for their discontinuing the practice, 
but many selections would, I think, be aban- 
doned if they would spend an hour or two of 
the twilight and night in examining the distri- 
bution of the mists in the locality. You may 
think I attach undue importance to mists, and I 
will, therefore, give you a short chapter of per- 
sonal history. A relative had a great desire to 
spend his autumn holiday in a beautiful, hilly, 
and well-wooded part of England. Unable to 
obtain quarters on the high ground, he was in- 
duced to take a very clean little cottage on low 
ground; not, however, very near the river 
which ran through the little town. At first, 
four of the family went down, and three of 
them were speedily attacked with diarrhea ; 
another relative followed, and was similarly 
attacked ; and finally I arrived myself. I was 
told of the state of affairs, and advised 
not to touch the water,—on which all the 
blame was laid. The last train had left; and, 
moreover, I felt desirous of investigating 
the case. After dark we went out for a little 
stroll, and found the air excessively damp; in 
fact, there was a white sheet over the whole 
place. Next morning I was as ill as the rest of 
the party. I had with me some permanganate 
of potash, and tested the water from two or 
three sources with it; but the colour remained 
absolutely unchanged ; soI suppose there was 
not much the matter with the water. One of the 





party started off after a doctor: the doctor was 
out, but the assistant said directly, “ Oh no; it 
is not the water; strangers are almost always 
attacked like that, but they soon get better, or 
else they go away. You see,” he added, “ this 
valley is supposed to have been under sea-water 
not long ago, and all the fields from here to the 
coast are terribly misty and agueish.’ I need 
hardly add that it was not many hours before 
the whole party migrated to a high, dry, and 
sandy soil; but it was only by sleeping in the 
locality that the evil was incurred, and had we 
only seen the spot by daylight scarcely a 
suspicion of evil would have crossed any one’s 
mind. Closely connected with the existence of 
mists is the amount of evaporation, a subject 
upon which we are in nearly the same unsatis- 
factory condition as I have explained to exist 
respecting ozone. Some very elaborate, rather 
costly, and I believe extremely important 
observations upon this subject, were commenced 
more than ten years since, and have been con- 
ducted under the supervision of Mr. Rogers 
Field. We are still waiting for his full report 
on the subject...... Lastly, I come to the 
rain—and here the points of contact with every- 
day life and with sanitary matters are so nume- 
rous that it is hard to know where to begin and 
harder still to know when to stop. The amount 
of rain is, I need hardly say, a most important 
element in‘all sewage questions: I say “all” ad- 
visedly, because even where attempts are made 
to exclude rain-water from the sewers, no one 
claims to have succeeded perfectly ; and even if 
he did, the rain question would very likely come 
in again as affecting the ad miaistration of asewage 
farm. The remarkable absence of some classes 
of diseases during the period in1879 when summer 
was expected to occur may have been partly 
due to low temperature, partly to the absence of 
the usual supply of unwholesome fruit; but I 
think part must also be ascribed to the scouring 
of the streets and drains by the superabundant 
rains. And there is something else washed 
by the rain, greatly to the sanitary advantage 
of residents in towns—I mean the air...... 
As to the bearing of geology on sanitary matters 
I think there is only one point upon which I need 
offer any remarks. The theory which I desire 
to submit will probably strike you as being 
wrong, if not ridiculous. It is this: a house on 
a clay soil is not necessarily more unhealthy 
than one on gravel. One great mistake in house 
building, both in town and country, is in grudg- 
ing a few courses of bricks, and so letting some 
of the rooms be at, or close to, the level of the 
soil. With reference to the relative merits of 
clay and gravel, I would just submit two facts,— 
(1) the clay under a well-drained house becomes 
so dry as to be almost dusty; and (2) although 
the probabilities are in favour of gravel becom- 
ing even dryer than clay, yet should any 
offensive matter get into a bed of gravel, it 
would circulate more rapidly than in clay. With 
reference to gravel and clay I may give one 
hint, based upon experience which I regret, but 
which may be useful to others, though it is 
another chapter of personal history. Upwards 
of twenty years since, my father was suffering 
from consumption, and after two or three places 
had been tried, the physician and medical 
attendant advised that he should go to the 
upper part of Richmond, because it was high,— 
it was away from the river, and on the gravel, 
A suitable house was fouud, and it was con- 
sidered very satisfactory, because near to it 
some new houses were to be built, the founda- 
tions had been excavated, and all the removed 
soil was a fine gravel. The patient became 
rapidly worse, and after one or two consultations 
he was removed to Blackheath, where he speedily 
improved, and lived through the subsequent 
winter. Some time after taking the Richmond 
house, we found that the gravel was not only of 
no advantage, but, as it appeared to us, the 
reverse, for there was a thin layer of gravel 
lying on a bed of clay, as was shortly proved 
by the foundations, which J have just men- 
tioned, being found with several inches of 
stagnant water in them. All this is doubtless 
very obvious; but, at any rate, it may save 
others distress by warning them not to be 
satisfied with a merely superficial layer of 


gravel. 


Dublin.—A three-light window has been 
placed in Christ Church, Leeson-park, Dublin, 
in memory of the late Dr. Palmer. Three 
events from the Life of Joseph are illustrated in 
the glass, which has been designed and executed 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 
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THE DANGERS OF BAD PLUMBING.* 


Duaine the Exhibition which was held in 
Leamington in 1877, I contributed some remark- 
able specimens of mal-construction in plumbing, 
and also some curious examples of leaden pipes 
into which holes had been gnawed by rats while 
seeking ingress to a house. I also showed 
several pieces of sheet lead which had been 
completely perforated by worms that had 
previously destroyed the unseasoned roof board- 
ing underneath. In the present Exhibition 
I have laid upon a table some still more remark- 
able examples of defective and dangerous 
plumbing; and I may add that each specimen 
which I exhibit has been associated with death 
and disaster in some shape or other. In the 


few remarks which I will now proceed to make, - 


I will endeavour to classify under the heads of 
Imperfect Jointing and Improper Treatment of 
Wastes, the sources of some of the evils com- 
plained of, so that each specimen may point 
its moral. 


Imperfect Jointing. 


These faults will mostly be found in soil-pipes. 
For instance, there is the slip-joint, properly so 
called, in which one portion of the soil-pipe has 
simply been dropped into another, without any 
filling-up material or solder. A necessary result 
of this is that the sewer-gas escapes at all times 
into the house, when the soil-pipe has to be 
erected in the interior of the house in the 
ordinary wall chases. Even when the soil-pipe 
had been led outside the house I have come 
‘across notable examples in which the sewer-air 
has escaped from these open joints, and found an 
entrance into the house by way of the open 
windows. Cases of death due to this improper 
delivery of soil are very common indeed, and 
the victims are mostly servants who sleep in 
attics, the windows of which open above these 
piper. Sometimes, even when the joints have 
been properly made with solder, but when the 
scil- pipes inside the house have been insufficiently 
tacked to the wall or insufficiently supported, the 
weight of the soil-pipe has sufficed, by dragging 
action, to open the joints, with the usual bad 
consequences. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence to lay bare soil-pipe joints which have 
keen made with putty, and tied over with 
canvas; orred-lead joints, without the slightest 
attempt at soldering; and when these joints 
were dry an open annular seam has appeared, 
which has allowed an exit for the sewer-air. 
Joints of this description are almost invariably 
found in the older class of houses, and I have 
exhibited, on several occasions, pieces of soil- 
pipe, not more than 2 ft. in length, upon which 
could be noticed each one of these samples of 
improper jointing. I need hardly say that faults 
of this kind are mainly attributable to the care- 
lessness of the workman, who has been content 
with the worst of patching, instead of insisting 
upon an entire replacement of the worn-out 
pipe, as was his duty. Iam only too well aware 
that very often the builder has orders from the 
owner to carry out the very cheapest repairs; 
but this ought not to be a valid excuse, because 
it is neither workmanlike nor businesslike to 
treat so serious a matter as a soil-pipe in this 
way, and he ought to know very well that a 
soil-pipe cannot fulfil its duty properly unless it 
can sustain a column of water inside without 
trickling at the joints; and when the bnilder 
observes, upon taking down the casing, that a 
pipe has become eaten into holes by sewer-air, 
or abnormally thin, he should know that no 
amount of patching he can devise will remedy 
the defects, seen and unseen, in such a case. 

The corrosion of soil-pipes into holes is almost 
entirely due to the action of sewer-gas, and 
will always be found present in some portion or 
other of an old soil-pipe which has never been 
ventilated. Where disinfectants of certain kinds 
are freely used, the decay of the lead is greatly 
accelerated. When a soil-pipe of this descrip- 
tion is laid bare, the safest way is at once to 
remove it, and to replace it by a drawn lead 
soil-pipe of proper thickness, duly ventilated 
by a continuation of the same diameter of pipe 
up to the roof, remote as possible from windows 
and chimneys. 

There is another thing which a builder has a 
perfect right to refuse to do, and that is to lead 
the soil from a water-closet into a rain-water 
pipe which descends inside the house, or has its 
extremity near any window. This is a very 





* By Mr. W. Eassie,C.E. Illustrated by samples in t' e 
Bxhibition of Sanitary Appliances at Croydon. a 





frequent cause of illness, even when such a] 
rain-water pipe, made to do double duty, is led 
outside the house; as, for the most part, it will 
be found that the upper extremity delivers foul 
air perilously near the inmates. During the 
past year I have known cases of death traced 
to this very fault. The evil factor in such im- 
proper treatment is multiplied when the pipe 
has not been made of lead, but only of lengths 
of thin cast-iron down-pipe, which cannot pro- 
perly be jointed or made air-tight. I say that 
no responsible builder should ever consent to 
the erection of such inadequate soil-piping, or 
only upon the specification of an architect or 
engineer who dare risk it under certain con- 
ditions. Nor ought any one to make use of an 
iron soil-pipe outside the house, unless it be 
thoroughly disconnected at the foot, and a 
current of fresh air thus continually passed 
through it. 


Improper Deliveries of Wastes. 


A very large percentage of the waste-pipes of 
sinks are ied direct into the drain, with only a 
bell trap inside the room, which is oftener than 
otherwise broken, or with its upper portion 
removed for the convenience of passing down, 
quicker than is needful, the pantry and other 
sink wastes. As a result of this, and especially 
in butler’s rooms, where he perforce sleeps, in 
order to be close to the strong-room, a regular 
Lighway for foul air is established into the rooms, 
bringing with it sicknesses of many kinds. It 
is the same too often with housekeepers’ rooms 
and servants’ halls, in which sinks have been 
placed, and servants who are often obliged to 
pass the greater part of the day in such rooms 
suffer in consequence. The only remedy against 
this state of things is to cause the sink to 
deliver over the trapping water of an open 
gully outside the house, no matter what dis- 
tance the pipe may have to go to reach the 
exterior of the building, and to provide, as well, 
a trap underneath the sink itself, in order to 
keep out the cold air and the effluvium arising 
from the decomposing wastes in the gully. 
This latter is a point which is often overlooked. 

The above state of things is sufficiently bad, 
especially in a large household, too profusely 
equipped with sinks in the basement; but it 
is, perhaps, nothing to be compared to the 
improper entries of housemaids’ sinks into soil- 
pipes or D-traps of closets. In nearly every 
instance when a foul smell is discernible up- 
stairs it will be found to arise from this im- 
proper connexion between these wastes and the 
soil system. I am not now speaking of properly- 
constructed housemaids’ sinks, with ventilated 
traps underneath, which are purposely con- 
structed for the removal of bed-chamber slops 
of all kinds, because these may be allowed in 
such cases to enter a properly-ventilated soil- 
pipe ; but I refer rather to sinks merely intended 
to remove away the drips from hot and cold 
water taps, in which case the danger is greatly 
enhanced by the sinks being placed in passages 
close to bedrooms and in proximity to the great 
air-shafts formed by the staircases. These 
kinds of sinks should invariably deliver in the 
open air, and may sometimes be conveniently 
and safely led to the upper head of a rain-water 


ipe. 

Another disgraceful system which obtains in 
many houses, even of very modern construction, 
is the leading of the cistern-waste or overflow 
into the trap of a closet. I have this year 
exhibited some startling examples of this dan- 
gerous practice, and I must most earnestly call 
attention to the fact that drinking-water is 
contaminated in this way to an extent which 
must be incredible to any one who has not made 
the sanitary inspection of houses his special 
study. I have come to the conclusion that the 
wisest way to avoid the dangers consequent 
upon this improper treatment of a cistern-waste 
is to treat the latter as an overflow, and 
point it through the wall in all cases where a 
standing-waste cannot be led to deliver in the 
open air. 

The few remarks which I have made upon the 
subject of the delivery of housemaids’ sinks into 
the D traps and P traps of closets are equally 
applicable to the wastes and overflows of baths. 
An examination of my pilloried specimens will 
show that this practice is far too common. One 
can observe there the traps of closets, into one 
of which have been led the waste of a cistern 
supplying drinking and closet-flushing water, 
the waste of the housemaid’s sink, and the 
waste and overflow of a bath. As may be 
observed there also, the wastes of baths, sinks, 
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and cisterns have been taken into both cheeks 
of one D trap. It is bad enough to place the bath 
in the same room as a closet, and I wonder how 
architects can persist in this evil association 
but it is something horrible to think that the 
delivery of the bath-waste is into the very foulest 
conduit. And yet this latter mistake igs one 
very constantly practised by plumbers who at 
least ought to know better, and who ought to 
feel themselves in a position to refuse to 

out such a practice, even if ordered to do go by 
a clerk of works. I have known instances in 
which death has entered a household by way of 
a bath-pipe thus dangerously connected, the 
danger being enhanced by the frequent con. 
tiguity of bath-rooms to bed-rooms. 

Nor can it be said that these errors of judg. 
ment, or worse, apply only to old houses, for I 
exhibit samples of closet-traps, with bath, 
cistern, and sink entries, which are palpably but 
lately from the plumber’s hands. In the majo- 
rity of cases the excuse cannot be urged that 
these mistakes have been perpetrated in order 
to save money or to scamp the workmanship, 
because many of these traps are really 
excellent specimens of skilled labour, and in 
some of them the wonder is how the pains- 
taking workman could have brought his solder. 
ing-iron into play at the wiped joints in so small 
a space. The faults are entirely, in such 
instances, due to total ignorance of sanitary 
principles, and to a slavish following out of the 
traditions of the workshop. 

When we come to the water-closet itself, we 
are all bound to admit that there is a great deal 
still to be done in providing a faultless apparatus. 
Most horrible examples of death-dealing closets 
are to be found, especially in the area vaults of 
our best town houses. I should, above all, like 
to see abolished the filthy D trap, with its 
furrings of foecal matter, the huge iron container, 
with its linings of ancient ordure, and the trap 
at the foot of the soil-pipe, with its excremental 
cess-pit. I would even like to see abolished all 
traps whatsoever to closets, and I am convinced 
that if plumbers will only follow the lead of our 
more advanced sanitarians in this respect, or at 
least more largely patronise the earthenware 
closets, that much solid good and absence from 
disease would accrue to the community. It is 
almost criminal for builders still to persist in 
the use of the pan-closet, which, to my know- 
ledge, was condemned by Mr. Chadwick nearly 
forty years ago, and how they can insist on fixing 
this dangerous contrivance without a ventilating 
pipe, is more than I can fairly understand. I 
will not believe for a moment that its use is 
continued in order tosell the D trap with it, the 
making of which occupies the time of the 
apprentices, or to provide for a regularly recur- 
ring bill of repairs; but those who persist inits 
use lay themselves open to the charge that they 
are introduced for no other purpose. I think 
the sole reason for the patronage it obtains is to 
be found in ignorance, and a false estimate of 
its economy and cheapness of erection. And I 
am persuaded that if our builders would only 
take to heart the lessons taught by the inspec- 
tion of the much better articles seen at the 
present day in sanitary exhibitions, they would 
refuse to have anything more to do with it. 

There is another fault concomitant with the 
use of nearly all closets, and that is the leading 
of the waste of the tray or safe under the 
apparatus into the closet-trap. It is almost 
invariably taken there in the commoner houses, 
and in a very large percentage also of the better- 
class houses even yet, and one-half the smells 
which encounter one on entering into a closet- 
room is due to this Jamentable want of common 
sense and forethought in dealing with the closet 
essentials. - 

It is, perhaps, somewhat too much to —_ 
that our tradesmen are all acquainted with 
necessity for the disconnexion of the none 
drains from the sewer by means of any of t 
numerous disconnection traps, constructed re 
various systems, now in the market. Bat an 
such a trap is provided between the house oo 
the sewer, at some part of the house-dreia, 
work has been only half done. Nor can t - 
be obtained any absolute safeguard from sew 
air or house-drain gas, or any thorough ven! . 
tion of the horizontal drain or vertical Pipe “ 
until some method of absolute reer 
practised, and fresh air taken in at such _ = 
in order to be discharged at the vent : 
pipes. No plumber, however perfect ap vo 
can hope to witness really aotereciory © re 
from his labour until this disconnexion 
achieved. 
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—— 
“ SANITARY FALLACIES.” * 


SANITARY science, properly so-called, is a 
pranch of medicine, or, perhaps, I should rather 
gay, a sister science to pathology, for it is the 
science which studies the causes of diseases, 
and its place among the sciences is between 
those of physiology,—the science of life,—and 
pathology,—the science of disease. We see, 
therefore, how it is that sanitary science, or 
hygiene, could only become a scieuce in quite 
recent times, as it was impossible that it should 
be scientifically studied until physiology and 
pathology, upon which it is based, became 
scientific themselves. The more a branch of 
knowledge approaches to the character of a true 
science the more readily are fallacies detected. 
Although even in the highest science, the most 
certain branch of human knowledge, mathe- 
matics, in connexion with which one would 
think no fallacies could exist, these are still to 
be found keeping their hold upon the minds of 
a certain class of investigators, as ‘witness,—the 
supporters of the theory that the earth is flat 
and that the sun goes round it, the circle- 
squarers, and the searchers after perpetual 
motion. If in the highest and most perfect 
science the power of fallacies does not cease to 
exist, can it be wondered at that in the youngest, 
which I will-not, however, call the most im- 
perfect, although fallacies which reigned 
triamphantly while it was yet only an art,—the 
art of preserving the. health,—and before it 
became really worthy to be dignified by the 
name of a science, have been exposed, there are 
still many others which have a certain, and, in 
some instances, @ most important influence upon 
the mind of large masses of the community,— 
an influence necessarily for evil? On the other 
hand, I must point out at once that what is 
necessary and inevitable in one generation, or 
at one period of time, may be a mischievous 
fallacy at a future period and in an advanced 
state of knowledge. ... 

This grand fallacy, the mistaken union of 
theology and medicine, continued through 
Medieval times ; and as late as the year 1511, 
Henry VIII. ordered that physicians and sur- 
geons should be examined by a bishop or vicar- 
general, with the assistance, it is true, of “such 
expert persons as they shall think desirable,” 
while the power of granting the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine remained in the hands of 
certain high ecclesiastical dignitaries, to a much 
later period, even if it does not nominally exist 
now. Through all these dark ages, when the 
principles of preventive medicine laid down 
by Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus were unknown 
to the multitude, and untaught and unpractised 
by those whose business it was to teach and 
practise them,—when (more shame to them still) 
the regulations laid down in that book of which 
they were the jealous guardians, to which they 
alone had access, of which they proclaimed 
themselves the expounders and the teachers, 
were neglected as completely as if they had 
never been ordained,—filth reigned supreme, 
the dirty houses were crowded together in 
narrow streets and courts; the rushes which 
formed a carpet for the floors were never re- 
moved, but piled layeron layer, forming a series of 
filthy strata often many years old; no attempt 
was made to check the spread of infectious 
diseases by the isolation of the sick or by any 
of the other methods prescribed by Moses; and 
what was the result? In those ages, and the 
Succeeding ones, — the partakers too in the 
results brought about by this lamentable and 
Pieantic fallacy,—plagues held triamphantsway. 
he fonstountls century, the Black Death, 
= ravelling over the eastern part of the Old 
a reached Europe, and soon arrived in 
a It spread over the whole country, 
ok such a frightful mortality, that only 
se nth of the inhabitants are believed to have 
rea sr alive, while “Europe is supposed to 
Guy) lost ‘an aggregate of 40,000,000” (Dr. 
ba . I have pointed out elsewhere, the 
a — whom this disease seemed to spare, 
eon ea however imperfectly, followed 
“ oe prescribed by Moses, the Jews, 
eeeuned — was so marked that they were 
the alias oe — ae by poisoning 
in various part > urnt alive by thousands 
on ‘i 8 of Europe. The Black Death 
po ae as the Oriental Plague during the 
lest oon yal Seventeenth centuries, and the 

it appeared in England, in the 
ee 


* From an address 
oydon, by 





gress at Cr 


delivered before the Sanitary Con- 
Professor W.H, Corfield, M.D. 


year 1665, it killed between 70,000 and 80,000 
persons in London alone. 

But besides the Oriental Plague, a frightful 
prevalence of other diseases, some of which, as 
the “sweating sickness,” are now unknown; 
while others, as typhus, scurvy, influenza, 
dysentery, cholera, and even small-pox, have 
lost much of their terror, must be included 
among the consequences of the fallacy which 
had overspread the world. This fallacy was 
removed by the gradual divorce of medicine 
and theology; and the seventeenth century, 
which had seen the last of the Oriental Plague 
as far as England was concerned, saw anatomy 
raised to the position of a science, by the 
labours of Vesalius, of Eustachius, of Fallopius, 
of Malphighi, of Glisson, of Sylvius, of Willis, 
and of others, almost all of whose names are 
worthily preserved for ever in the names given 
to various parts of the body, and saw physiology 
receive the grand impetus given to it by the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
William Harvey, and scientific chemistry begin 
gradually to emerge from the Arabian alchemy. 

Thus began again the reign of rational medi- 

cine, and from that time to this, the study of 
methods for the prevention of diseases has been 
pursued, and in many instances with remark- 
able success. But although we have got again 
into the right path, there is, as may be expected, 
seeing the short time that we have been init, 
a vast amount of ignorance prevailing in con- 
nexion even with the rudimentary principles of 
sanitary science, and the ignorant multitude 
are too often led astray by specious fallacies, 
propounded with some show of reason, and 
often with great bombast, by persons who have 
no right to speak with authority on such matters 
at all, and whoare at best “ blind leaders of the 
blind”; but this, we may rest assured, will 
always be the case, as is shown by the example 
of mathematical science that I have already 
instanced. All that we can do, therefore, is to 
point out such fallacies as they arise, and to 
warn those who are in danger of being misled 
by them. 
Against all sanitary improvements whatever 
we find one argument continually brought— 
that things have gone on in the same way for 
many years, and there is no reason why they 
should be changed; that our forefathers from 
generation to generation lived under unsanitary 
conditions, and why should we not dothe same? 
That cholera, or enteric fever, or diphtheria has 
never broken out in a place, or in a particular 
house, and so it need not be expected! Such 
are the forms in which this argument meets us 
at every turn; but those who use it forget that 
our forefathers died in those places; they forget 
that in all places which have been made cleaner, 
from which refuse matters have been removed 
more speedily, where overcrowding has been 
abated, where more efficient drainage arrange- 
ments have been carried out, the general death- 
rate has been lowered. When they say that 
because such a disease as enteric fever has not 
appeared in a place, therefore it never will, 
they forget that when cholera or enteric fever is 
introduced into a place where the conditions are 
favourable for its spread, where the air is tainted 
and the water-supply rendered impure with 
excremental pollution,—that in that place, 
although such diseases may have been absent 
for so long that their existence has been almost 
forgotten, they will spread like wildfire and 
decimate the population. They forget, in fact, 
that people who are living in the midst of 
general unsanitary conditions are in a worse 
plight than people living in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, for not only may any one of 
the severest epidemic diseases break out among 
them at any time, but they are continually 
sacrificing unnecessary victims to the demon 
filth. I have mentioned some of the commu- 
nicable fevers. Now what I believe to be an 
important fallacy still exists in connexion with 
the poisons of these diseases. 

It was formerly thought, and was maintained 
by Trousseau, that the poisons of these diseases 
might originate anywhere, at any time under 
suitable conditions, — the specious argument 
being that having arisen somewhere, at some 
time or another, there is no reason why they 
should not originate anywhere or at any time. 
Without entering into the vexed question of the 
nature of the poison of such diseases, I will 
merely point out that this belief is now almost 
universally scouted with regard to t » majority 
of such diseases. How many persons « » there 
who believe that small-pox or scarlet fever, 





of previous cases of these diseases? And yet we 
find not a few, supported by the weight of great 
authority, who believe in the spontaneous 
origination of the poisons of typhus and enteric 
fevers, of diphtheria and of cholera. The argu- 
ments brought forward to support this position 
are most of them fallacious in the extreme, and 
I am bound to say that the arguments advanced 
to prove the de novo origination of the poison of 
enteric fever are of themselves sufficient to 
render it in the highest degree improbable. 
They are, indeed, so weak that no one really 
capable of judging the value of a scientific 
argument could from them come to any other 
conclusion than that the position was untenable. 
But a practical and very serious mischief has 
arisen from the spread of these doctrines. We 
are told that enteric fever is not contagious, 
and we are told distinctly in so many words 
that it is rarely, if ever, communicated from 
person to person: we are told that in the great 
majority of instances the poison of this disease 
originates de novo in decomposing excre- 
mental filth; we are told that the intes. 
tinal discharges of patients suffering from 
this disease do not contain the poison of 
the disease, although they may be more 
prone to the special decomposition by which the 
poison is produced, and the result of all this is, 
that a large number (I will not say the majority, 
for I hope it is not so) of the medical practi- 
tioners throughout the country take no pains to 
destroy the poison of this disease at its source,— 
the virus-laden discharges of the intestinal 
canal. It might be thought that after people 
were told that living under bad conditions as 
regards the removal of filth would engender 
enteric fever among them, they would be even 
more careful to prevent the possibility of its 
appearance than if they were told that it would 
certainly spread if brought to them while living 
under such conditions; but this is not so, and 
for the simple reason that the people know well 
enough that enteric fever does not arise under 
these conditions. They may be deceived about 
the general death-rate, but they know perfectly 
well that a field may have the richest possible 
soil, may be well-manured and well-watered, 
but that no wheat will grow in it unless the 
seed is sown,—that a place may be in the most 
unsanitary condition conceivable for many years, 
and that enteric fever will not spring up in it. 
And when they are told that it will, they do not 
recognise this as a fallacy, but jump to the 
conclusion that the whole of sanitary science is 
a philosophical fancy, not worthy the attention 
of practical people. 

But there is still a great fallacy abroad in 
connexion with the question of the removal of 
refuse matters from the vicinity of habitations. 
People talk and write as if the water-carriage 
system and the conservancy systems stood upon 
the same footing,—the principle of the one 
being the immediate removal of excretal matters 
from houses, and that of all the others being, 
as their name indicates, the keeping of such 
matters in and about the house for a certain 
time. The one is a correct principle, the other 
is a false one; and it is noargument at all to say 
that where the water-carriage system is badly 
carried out, the result may be worse than where 
the conservancy system is carefully managed. 
In sanitary matters, as well as in everything 
else, we should follow correct principles. If we 
do not, but by arguments equally specious and 
fallacious try to persuade ourselves that “ prac- 
tically speaking” (according to the cant phraseo- 
logy of the day), better results may be obtained 
by following false principles, nothing is more 
certain than that by an inexorable law of nature 
true principles will assert their position, and 
we shall be punished for our mistake by 
being landed in difficulties greater than we 
had to contend with at the outset. It is 
a very old and often-exposed fallacy to argue 
against the use ef a thing from the abuse of it, 
and to argue against the water-carriage system 
because when surface-drains have been called 
upon to do the duty of sewers, for which they 
were not intended, and of which they are not 
capable, or because the sewage has been turned 
into the water-courses, which have thus become 
unfit to supply water for domestic purposes, is 
an excellent example of this kind of fallacy. I 
do not say that a well-managed conservancy 
system is not better than a badly-managed one, 
nor far better than no system at all, nor do I 
say that there are not places where the difficulty 
of carrying out a water-carriage system are not 


mountable; bnt I do say that in towns where a 





measles or whooping-cough, arise independently ; 


me great as to be almost, if not quite, insur- 
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water-carriage system is possible, there is no 
room for choice in the matter. The mischiefs 
that have been traced to the water-carriage 
system have occurred from the abuse of it, and 
not from the proper use of it. Sewer air, about 
which so much has been written, is injurious 
when it is collected in badly-ventilated sewers 
and allowed to escape from them into the 
houses ; but in an impervious sewer with a proper 
fall, sufficiently flushed and efficiently ventilated, 
the noxious ingredients of sewer air are scarcely 
formed at all, and the air of the sewer is hardly 
appreciably different from that in the street, 
while its foulness bears no comparison to that 
of the atmosphere of many inhabited rooms. 
The proper way to ventilate sewers is to have a 
sufficient number of openings leading into them 
from the surface of the roads, as has been 
demonstrated over and over again, but I see 
that the ridiculous practice of having, as far as 
possible, air-tight sewers, and connecting them 


at the rate of 80 per 1,000 in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and 50 in the eighteenth, 
against 24 in the present day” (Farr), this 
statement seems rather audacious. Weare also 
told that the death-rate of London is and has 
been for some time practically stationary, but 
since the density of the population is increasing, 
the death-rate ought to be increasing, whereas 
it is actually diminishing. Dr. Farr shows that 
the death-rate of London (calculating from its 
density), ought to Le35°2 perthousand perannum, 
whereas it is now under 23. Again, we are told 
that the death-rate from zymotic diseases is 
stationary; but surely the wonder is that it is 
not increasing rapidly. 

Yet another statistical fallacy:—the death- 
rate of London is very low indeed; we are 
positively told that this is due to the influx of 
healthy lives from the country! whereas, as a 
matter of fact, they make an almost inappre- 
ciable difference in the death-rate. The annual 
inflax of immigrants forms in time a perma- 





with the flues of furnaces, notwithstanding that 
the fallacy of it was exposed by the Health of 
Towns Commiasioners in 1843, and has been 


pointed out over and over again ever since, still | 
has its advocates. The Commissioners pointed | 


out that in the first place the action of the 
furnaces was at times so strong as to draw all 
the water out of the traps on the house-drains, 
and at other times so ineffectual that the air 
from the sewers was drawn into the houses 
throngh the unsealed traps. They pointed ont, 
too, that in a case where some of the sewers in 
Battersea had been connected with the furnace 
of some soap-works, on one occasion coal-gas 
escaped from a main into the sewer (as has 
frequently happened since, and not so long ago 
in the neighbourhood of Great George. street, 
Westminster), and an explosion occurred which 
blew the works to pieces. 

Another important matter in which we are 
liable to be led astray by false principles, is 
that of the supply of water for domestic pur- 
pores. A man deservedly eminent in his own 
branch of medicine, told the public not so long 
ago, from a position that lent weight to his words, 
that water-analysta and medical officers of 
health had all gone wrong about water: that the 
Fmal] quantities of organic matter that were 
discovered in water were matters of no im- 
portance at all, that all water, however pure it 
was, was contaminated with organic matter as 
8000 a8 it got into our mouths; that the greater 
part of our food consisted of organic matter, and 
that it was ridiculous to condemn a drinking 
water because it contained small quantities of 
organic matters. The obvious fallacy of such 
arguments must be patent to all who have 
thought upon the subject at all, but to the multi- 
tndes who allow others to think for them, such 
fallacies coming from the mouth of one whose 
words were entitled to be listened to with 
respect, were calculated to do a vast amount 
of mischief. There are organic matters and 
organic matters, and it is not because beef and 
mutton are good for food that putrifying filth, in 
however small a quantity, coming from sources 
likely to be tainted with the poisons of specific 
diseases, is to be tolerated in water for domestic 
use ; and this leads me to speak of a still greater) 
fallacy in connexion with the water supply. 
We are told that it is not necessary to go to tke 
purest sources for water; we are told that we 
may take a water that has been once polluted, 
filter it and give it to the people to drink, that 
it is a “ practically wholesome” water, that no 
harm can be shown to have resulted from it, 
and so forth, and we are given averages of its 
composition to prove that it is “reasonably 
pure” to be used; but it is not averages we 
want,—we want to know the quality of the 
worst samples that are supplied. lt is ridicu- 
lous to tell a man that the average quality of 
the water given him to drink is good, if on one 
day in the year he gets water that is “ quite 
unft for dietetic purposes.” But the people are 
awakening to this matter. They will not be 
put off by such specious arguments and falla- 
cious reasonings, but they will insist on the 
“practical” carrying into effect of the true 
principle as laid down by Mr. John Simon,— 
“It ought to be an absolute condition for a 
public water supply that it should be uncon- 
taminable by drainage.” ..... 

Although [ do not mean to enter into a statis. 
tical discussion, I will mention one or two serious 
statistical fallacies that are very prevalent, and 
out of which much capital is made. We are told 
that in spite of sanitary improvements, the 
death-rate remains the same; now, considering 
that “the mortality of the City of London was 


nent addition to the population, but as their 
death-rate (say that of persons over twenty 
years of age), differs but little from that of the 
community at large, or from that of persons 
under twenty years of age, they scarcely affect 
the general death-rate themselves at all; if we 
are required to debit London with the deaths of 
persons under twenty years of age, of whom the 
immigrants may be said to be the survivors, we 
must also credit the population of London with 
the additional population, under twenty years of 
age, which would result from an annual number 
of births equal to that of the immigrants, and 
of the persons under twenty whose deaths we 
have taken into account. Thus it can be easily 
shown that the death-rate is hardly affected 
at all by immigration. 








ART EXHIBITION AT BRISTOL. 


Tuer rooms of the Bristol Academy of Fine 
Arts are at present occupied by a loan exhibi- 
tion of works of art, chiefly the contribution of 
residents in the locality. There is a great deal 
of variety in the class of objects contributed, 
the exhibition including oil-paintings by old and 
modern painters, water-colours, fans, embroidery, 
lace, and wood and metal work. From an edu- 
cational point of view (and the object of the 
exhibition we take to be, in part at least, educa- 
tional) the collection would, perhaps, have been 
more yaluable if it had been a little more 
restricted in its aims, and if there had been an 
adequate illustration of one or two classes of art 
production instead of a rather inadequate display 
of a variety of different objects. Perhaps if the 
exhibition, which we believe is, or is intended 
to be, an annual one, were devoted every alternate 
year to the higher arts of painting and sculpture, 
and in the intermediate years toindustrial or deco- 
rative art, the result would be more satisfactory, 
especially as there would then be more time to 
collect or get promises of the loan of works 
for exhibition, each class of work being repre- 
sented once in two years instead of once a year. 
The list of oil paintings this year contains 
-many great. names, but very few of them are 
represented by what can be called their best 
work; and some of the works which have the 
greatest names attached to them appear to us to 
have rather questionable claims to their pro- 
fessed lineage. It is, however, an ungracious 
task, when owners have kindly lent pictures, in 
the genuine character of which they probably 
implicitly believe, to attempt to throw doubt 
upon them, and take away their value; we are 
content in general terms to recommend to the 
vicitors to the Bristol Exhibition a little healthy 
scepticism about some of the paintings. The 
strong point of the exhibition is embroidery 
and lace, the latter especially. The lace con- 
tributions include some of the most beanutifal 
and valuable specimens we have seen for a long 
time, and they are well arranged and classified, 
and the catalogue gives a little more informa- 
tion in regard to them thau is the case in 
reference to other classes of work. ‘ 

This matter of the catalogue is one in which 
our Bristol friends may be recommended to 
attempt a little improvement. The catalogue 
issued we found full of mistakes, in initials or 
spelling, as to the names of eminent artists, and 
even of the names of the lenders of pictures ; 
aud the information given is very meagre. The 
small and not very good collection of fans might 
have been of some interest if the specimens had 
been dated approximately, which might have 
been done probably in most cases ; and the same 








in regard to the embroidery, of which many of 


the specimens were admirable; but there is 
nothing to tell the student when and where they 
were made, and thus give seme historical 
interest to the collection. Another year we 
would recommend a smaller and more carefully 
selected exhibition, and a catalogue raisonnée. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


We shall betray no secrets by stating that 
the opening meeting of the Institute of Archi. 
tects will not take place until the first Monday 
in December, instead of November, when it is 
usual for the president to deliver his inaugural 
address. This postponement is due to somewhat 
important alterations to the building in which 
the Institute is located. These alterations have 
been in active progress during the last four 
months, under the charge of a committee, 
composed of Mr. Edward Barry, R.A., Mr. 
Henry Currey, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, and 
Mr. William H. White. The preparation of the 
necessary drawings, and the superintendence of 
the work, have been undertaken by Mr. Anderson, 
who, however, made an early stipulation that 
he should be permitted to give his assistance 
gratuitously, and @ho, throughout, has received 
the support of his colleagues on the council. 
Much longer time has been spent over the 
reconstruction of the ceiling of the meeting- 
room than had been anticipated, owing, it is 
said, to the character of the original construc- 
tion. There is consequently no intention to 

aint the walls until next summer. Messrs. 

olland & Hannen have executed the contract 
for the work, and what little ornamentation has 
been introduced is from the workshops of 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons. 

The re-arrangement of the library will entail 
a large amount of labour, and it is not likely 
that it can be got ready for the use of members 
until the opening meeting, on the Ist of 
December. The re-arrangement is to be dooe 
under the care of the library committee, which 
numbers among its members Professor Donald. 
son, Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Penrose, Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, and Mr. Hansard, who is its 
chairman. 








UNWHOLESOME DWELLINGS IN 
VIENNA. 


Tux sanitary authorities of the Auatrian 
capital have only jast published their report for 
the year 1878; and the Journal d’ Hygiéne, the 
organ of the Société Frangaise d’Hygiéne, has, 
with commendable promptitude, reprodnced 
some of the more salient facts. We are thus 
informed that, in the course of the year, 894 
houses were reported for excessive dampness, 
and 85 as overcrowded; 116 were recognised 
as in a ruinous or unsuitable condition, while 49 
did not occupy a sufficient area to be considered 
habitable. Such figures, if they truly repre- 
sent the condition of the town, would 
us to infer that the Viennese are comparatively 
a very fortunate people. These facts read 
pleasantly when placed in juxtaposition with, 
for instance, the reports of the sittings of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of Dublin, and the con- 
taminations of the Liffey. still, the details 
given of the condition of Vienna are not attrac- 
tive. The overcrowding in the Austrian capita! 
isexcessive. Inhabitants were discovered living 
in thirty-four cellars. One house is reported as 
having been neither cleaned nor ventilated for 
a whole year. The condition of the atmosphere 
was beyond the endurance of even the most 
hardened inspectors. In another instance, four 
men were found sleeping in a room that barely 
contained 500 cubic feet. Eight persons were 
living in another room, and fourteen in a third 
chamber. When compared with such cities a6 
London, Paris, and Brussels, the annual mor- 
tality at Vienna is high, even taking the figures 
given, for it amounts to 26°5 per thousand of the 
population. And we are, moreover, forced to 
believe that the registration is lax. Vienna 
must have changed immensely since we knew 
it if these figures give anything like a true 
notion of its sanitary condition. 








Govanhill.—The memorisl-stone of the Cath- 
cart United Presbyterian Church, Govanhill, near 





Glasgow, was laid on the 6th ult. The cost of 
the church will be about 5,3001. 
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FRENCH AND FLEMISH GALLERY. 


Tux twenty-seventh winter exhibition in this 
gallery, which opened this week, has little of 
the interest which has sometimes attached 
even to these intermediate exhibitions at this 
gallery, which have generally, however, been 
inferior to the Spring ones. That the proprie- 
tors have not found it very easy to fit out an 
exhibition may be inferred from the fact that 
De Neuville’s “Le Bourget’’ occupies the 
centre place on one of the walls, though it has 
been exhibited in the same rooms not long 
since. No one, certainly, would object to see 
the picture a second time, for it is ia fact one 
of the most thoroughly successful battle-pictures 
that has ever been painted ; still, ite re-appear- 
ance, after so short an absence, is significant. 
Professor Muller's picture of “ Meoca Pilgrims ” 
(78), has the same qualities as the larger work 
by him, which was in the gallery a few mcuths 
back, but the precise title of which we have 
forgotten; this work has perbaps less force 
and originality than its predecessor, but is 
more agreeable in tone and composition, and 
is remarkable for the success with which ex- 
treme realism is obtained without hardness. 
De Haas sends a fine and solid study of 
“ Cattle” (136), and Schreyer’s “ Arab Horse- 
man” (21) is spirited and powerful, though 
Jess real. There really seems to be nothing in 
the collection calling for or suggesting speci 
comment; some of the names that have been 
for some time favourites at this exhibition are 
represented by works in their usual respective 
styles; Seignac’s “ Preparing for School” (29), 
and Schloesser’s “Village Politicians” (47), may 
be noticed, and there are other small genre pic- 
tures of similar type and varying excellence. 
Miss Clara Montalba, we observe, has sent two 
English subjects, “Southwark Bridge” and 
‘Off Erith,” painted, however, with nearly the 
same tones as her well-known Venetian scenes. 
Bat the collection as a whole does not compare 
well with those of former days. 








THE ECONOMIES EFFECTED BY THE 
PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS DURING THE 
LAST HALF-YEAR. 


We commented, in a recent number, on the 
need of analysing the returns of decreased 
income and decreased expenditure on the 
English railways ; and we showed, to some extent, 
that a certain general movement underlay what 
seemed, at first sight, to be purely capricious 
variations in both gross and net returns. The 
interest excited by the subject has led us to give 
some farther attention to it. And the upshot 
is that we have now to point. out how a perfectly 
definite and intelligible scale may be framed, 
on which it is possible to rank the returns of 
every company that are worth the pains of 
investigating. 

We may take the opportunity of remarking 
that the issue, for so many years, of the annual 
general report to the Board of Trade on rail- 
ways by Sir Henry Tyler had assumed so stereo- 
typed a form, that it was quite possible to 
anticipate it almost to a line as svon as the 
“‘ Railway Returns,” on which the report was 
based, were accessible. This wearisome same- 
ness has led us, and no doubt has led many 
other persons, to omit for some time paying due 
attention to the “ General Report ”’ for the year 
1878. This, which is signed by Henry G. 
Calcraft and RB. Giffen, gives evidence of very 
able and patient attention; and analyses the 
facts of the returns in the manner of which the 
example was first set by Mr. Fleming. The 
“ Railway Returns” are no longer a sufficient 
guide to the student of the subject, as he will 
miss much suggestive information if he fails to 
procure the “ General Report.” In fact, although 
Messrs. Giffen and Calcraft are unable to con- 
tend with the total absence of iaformation as to 
work done on the various lines, expressed in 
ton-mileage, they have done all that could be 
done, without possessing this essential item, to 
throw light on the movement of the year. Such 
statements as that which they make of the 
comparative increase on capital account during 
the year eannot be too clearly brought before 
the public. In 1878 the extent of the railway 
system was increased by 1°5 per cent.; the 
capital by 36 per cent., and the cost mile 
by 2:1 per cent. At the same time, gross 


receipts decreased 02 per cent., and the work- 
ing costs decreased 20 per cent. This gives an 
increase of net revenue of 19 per cent., as 


applicable to an increase of capital of 36 per 
cent.; giving a diminution of the percentage of 
net earnings to capital of from 4:32 to 4:25 per 
cent. At the same time, the diminntion of the 
dividend on ordinary capital was still more 
serious, being from 451 to 432 per cent., or 
very nearly 10d. in the pound of dividend. 

Returning now to that tabulation of the 
twenty principal railways referred to in our 
former number to which we have reduced the 
published data, we find that the lines readily 
fall into four groups. These are,— 

Passenger lines of increasing traffic. 

Passenger lines (chiefly) of decreasing traffic. 

Mixed trunk lines of increasing traffic. 

Mixed trunk lines of decreasing traffic. 

Of the first group we have the Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District lines. The traffic of 
the former increased 0:2, that of the latter, 3:0, 
per cent., in the first half-year of 1879. The 
expenditure of the first decreased 1°7, and that 
of the second 30, per cent. Thus the economy 
of the Metropolitan line was 1:9 more, and the 
economy of the Metropolitan District was 6:0 per 
cent. more in the past half-year than in 1878. 
This is manifestly due chiefly to the better 
filling of the trains. 

For passenger lines of decreasing traffic we 

cite the South-Eastern, the London and Brighton, 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover, which 
are, to some extent, competing lines. The 
receipts of the Soath-Eastern fell off 43 per 
cent.; those of the Brighton, 19 per cent.; 
those of the London, Chatham, and Dover, 25 
per cent. The working expenses of the first 
were diminished 20 per cent.; those of the 
second increased 0°08 per cent.; those of the 
third decreased 1°02 per cent. It results that the 
economy of working was diminished on three lines 
by 2°3, 2:0, and 1°4 per cent. respectively. The 
cause we take to be the diminution in pas- 
sengers, while the competition between the com- 
panies prevented the diminution in train-mileage 
being made to correspond. 
In the third category the Great Northern line 
increased its receipts by 42 per cent., and its 
expenditure by 2°4 percent. The Midland line 
increased its receipts by 1:0 per cent., and de- 
creased its expenditure by 1:2 percent. The 
Great Eastern has increased receipts 2°6 per 
cent., and expenditure by 19 per cent. The 
London and South-Western has increased receipts 
by 3°6 per cent., and expenditure by 5'8 per cent. 
The resulting economic difference is that the 
Great Northern has worked 1°'8 per cent.; the 
Midland, 2:2 per cent.; the Great Eastern, 1-7 
per cent. cheaper; and the London and South- 
Western 26 per cent. dearer, ia the first half of 
this year than in 1878. But as the South-Western 
derives 60 per cent. of its traffic from pas- 
sengers, it ought probably more properly to be 
ranked with the Brighton, South-Eastern, and 
London, Chatham, and Dover, to which the 
economic movement is similar, than with the 
coal-carrying lines. It cannot exactly be ranked 
in either of the groups. in thecase of the other 
three lines, the diminution in general costliness 
is no doubt due (in addition to causes common 
to all the lines) to the discontinuance of trains 
in proportion to the decrease of freight. 

In the fourth group the London and North- 
Western has earned 3°1 per cent., and spent 54 
per cent. lesa than in 1878. The Great Western 
has earned 2°5 per cent. less, and spent 4°5 per 
cent. less. The North-Eastern has earned 102 
per cent. less, and spent 112 per cent. less. 
The resulting improvement in economy of 
working is 2°3 per cent. in the case of the 
first, 2°5 per cent. in that of the second, and 1-0 
per cent. as in the case of the third line. The 
results of increased, compared to those of de- 
creased, traffic on all these mineral-carryiog 
lines, show very distinctly how closely the work- 
ing cost of the non-passenger traffic treads on 
the heels of income from that source. 

We are aware that it is not exactly the same 
thing to show the differences between per- 
centages on income and on expenditure, and to 
take a step further, and reduce the whole to 
terms of gross income. But as an approxima- 
tion to what is going on, we think the method 
we have adopted is sufficient. It is, we hope, 
plain and clear, and gives results which are 
highly suggestive as comparative, if not 
positive, indications of the relative value of the 
different classes of business carried on by the 
railways cited. — 

The lines which derive their chief income 
from passengers have a marvellous elasticity on 
an increasing traffic,—which disappears almost 





entirely when the volame of the traffic is 


declining. The reason is that the trains now 
running would accommodate many more pas- 
sengers, in more cases, than are actually carried. 
And even when the carriages are filled, as is 
often the case on the Metropolitan lines, the 
addition of one vehicle to each train would 
form an almost inappreciable item of additional 
working charge, while it would allow of an 
immetse increase of return. We shal! be within 
the mark if we say that an increase of cost of 
3d. per train mile, under such circumstances, 
might be accompanied by an increased earning 
of 5s. or 6s. per train mile,—the differences 
going all toprofit. Per contra, the saving would 
be comparatively inappreciable, with a shrinking 
traffic, unless trains wore discontinued, which 
the Companies shrink from doing. 

As to the heavy traffic no more trains are made 
up than are required. There is no inducement 
for so doing, such as exists in the case of the 
passenger traffic. Thus the average mineral 
receipts per train mile on the North-Eastern 
Railway, in 1877, are calculated by Mr. Fleming 
in his Index to our Railway System, at 2s. 44d. per 
mile. The expenditure per train mile is given by 
the same authority at 38°95d., or 3s. 3d. nearly. 
That is an average expenditure; but then the 
mineral-traina are the heaviest that run. Now, 
if this be a correct representation of the case, it 
ia very clear how a considerable saving would 
be effected by the discontinuance of such trains. 
It ia impossible to speak with certitude in the 
absence of ton-mileage returns, but taking the 
traffic of this line all round, we find work- 
ing expenses only diminished 112 pemcent. 
against a dimiaution of 10-2 per cent. in the gross, 
income. We again invite all those of our 
readers who take interest in the prosperity of 
railways to ponder these figures,. A range 
of economy of from 2°3 per cent. to the bad to 
60 per cent. to the good is not a feature to be 
passed over in silence. 








THE POST OFFICE. 


Waen anything becomes part and parcel of 
our domestic system and our daily habits, it is 
rather difficult to regard it from an outside 
point of view. We may notice carefully certain 
defects or advantages in details, but the thing 
as a whole is quite beyond the scope of our 
ordirary vision. It is thus with the Post-office, 
We receive our letters with extraordinary regu- 
larity. If a slight delay occars in the delivery 
of a telegraphic message, we feel that a little 
hitch has occurred in our domestic system ; and 
we impress upon our servants the necessity of 
investing their wages in the Post-office Savings- 
bank without a thought of the immense organi- 
sation of which it forms a part ; for the Post- 
office of the present day is undoubtedly an 
organisation of immense size and wonderful 
perfection. Take it all in all, it is perhaps the 
most satisfactory of any of the Government 
departments of this country. Its work is car- 
ried on with fewer hitches than that of any 
other office, and it has become one of the most 
indispensable parts of the social system of 
modern England. It is, as it at present exists, a 
wonderful witness of the organising power of 
the modern generation ; for if it be looked at, 
so to speak, from the outside, if we raise our- 
selves above it, and observe how it ramifies out 
into the most secluded nooks of the country 
districts, and how its agents are scattered over 
the wild islands of the north and west; how 
messages are flashed from town to town, and 
how it receives the savings of thousands of the 
poorer of our population, we shall form a proper 
idea of this great and beneficial organisation. 

To form, however, a more vivid idea of the 
working of the Post-office, it is not uninteresting 
to take note of the last report of the Postmaster- 
General, especially as some hints may be 
gathered from it which should not be thrown 
away on men of business. 

And, first, it is quite fitting that we should 
mention the building operations of the past year ; 
that is, of the year from April lst, 1878, to 
March 3lst, 1879. Perhaps the most important 
work now being executed under the auspices of 
the Postmaster-General is the new Central 
Savings Bank in Queen Victoria-street. Great 
progress has been made with this building, aud 
a hope is expressed that the works may be com- 
pleted in time for the staff to be moved into the 
building by the end of the current financial 
year. When this is completed one of the most 
important factors for promoting thrift among 





‘the less wealthy of the community will have a 
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proper and worthy centre. We are glad to 
observe, too, that in the metropolitan postal 
district,—to turn to another branch,—several 
improved letter-carriers’ sorting-oftices have 
been, or are in course of being, provided ; for, 
of all the officials of the Post-office who de- 
serve to be comfortably housed, none are more 
worthy of attention than the letter-carriers of 
London, who have to be on their feet, in all 
weathers, at all hours, and who are a singularly 
intelligent and respectable body of men. At 
Glasgow, too, the new gener ce made 

at ress, and a large part of it is now 
wll Nothing could be better than the 
situation of this office in Queen-square, and it 
will be found a great boon to tourists, placed 
as it is in the most hotel-frequented part 
of Glasgow. In the provinces generally the 
Post-office is engaged in many important 
building operations. Indeed, new post-offices 
have just been ccmpleted, or are nearly fit for 
operation, or are already planned, in no fewer 
than twenty-five large towns. We forbear to 
mention all of these, but we may give the 
names of half a dozen of the most important, 


Manchester, and Southampton. 


night. But why London and Glasgow are alone, 
at present, to have the benefit of this arrange- 
ment we are rather at a loss to conceive, for the 
change cannot be an undertaking which involves 
any large expenditure. Liverpool, however, is 
being compensated in another way, for in that 
town receiving-offices and sub-post-offices have 
been fitted with enamelled plates, which, being 
very conspicuous, are likely to be of great use. 

Of course, to turn to another part of this sub- 
ject, the number of letters increased consider- 
ably during the past year, and, what with an 
increase of population and the spread of educa- 
tion, is certain to continue to do so. For the 
number of letters shows an increase of 37 per 
cent., and that of post-cards of 9 per cent., the 
latter fact showing how largely this convenient 
system is employed, for that 9 per cent. means 
au increase of nearly nine millions and a quarter 
of post-cards delivered. The general increase of all 
sorts, whether cards, letters, or parcels, is over 
58,000,000, And it is curious, when on this 
subject, to note that the letters delivered weekly 
in London form rather more than the fourth of 
ail the letters delivered in the United Kingdom, 
and are more than thrice as numerous as the 
letters delivered in Scotland. This gives some 


indication of the immense quantity of work | 
which has to be done by all the officials in the | 


London offices. And we may farther add, as a 
specimen of the immensity of our modern com- 
merce, that the largest number of letters re- 
ceived daily by one firm is about 3,000. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordivary 
features in connexion with the Post-office is the 
carelessness which is displayed in sending 
money or valuables without taking any precau- 
tions by registration or otherwise. To some 
extent this may be set down asa kind of con- 
fidence in the Post-office officials. But be that 
as it may, under the regulation which came 
into force in January, 1878, that undelivered 
letters and packets found to contain money, or 
valuables easily convertible into money, if un- 
registered, are charged a fee of 2d. and returned 
to the senders, more than 38,000 letters or 
packets have been so returned. 

Then, again, we find that more than 18,000 
articles of different kinds reached the returned. 
letter offices without covers or addresses, show- 
ing, as the report very properly points out, that 
the necessity for the use of strong wrappers and 
for carefal packing is not yet sufficiently 
recognised by the public. Still more curious is 
it to observe that over 22,000 letters were 
posted during the past year without addresses, 
containing more than 8,0001. worth of cash, 
cheques, banknotes, bills of exchange, &c. 
Perhaps, compared with the vast number of 
letters sent, this may not be considered a vy 
large proportion ; bat it shows, nevertheless, that 
not a little carelessness stil] exists in the trans. 
mission of money or valuables. And here we 
may allude to another fact which is not without 
direct interest to ourselves, since we gladly 





think some of our readers forward their Builder 
to their friends abroad,—and this is, that more 
than 200,000 newspapers were detained, on 
account of some infringement of the regulations, 
which had been posted for foreign parts, showing 
an increase of 17,000 over the previous year. 
We now torn for a short space to the Tele- 
graph department. And here, in spite of the 
depression in trade, we find that there has been 
an increase,—not a very large one, it is true,— 
in the number of messages sent. But that this 
increase was only small, somewhat over 300,000 
messages, may partly, no doubt, be attributed 
to the fact that the private wire business shows 
a satisfactory increase, the revenue from this 
source at the end of the year being more than 
63,0001. And in connexion with this department 
we note with much satisfaction that the process 
of superseding over-house by under-groand 
wires in the metropolis and other large towns 
has been continued, and that up to the end of 
the year 320 miles of over-house wire had been 
changed to the other method. And it is satis- 
factory to find that, in spite of these and other 


|what may be termed extraordinary expenses, 
which are Cork, Reading, Walsall, Blackburn, | the net revenue of this department amounts to 
|257,0001. Some day, therefore, we may possibly 

Turning to some matters of detail, we find have sixpenny telegrams, but we do not feel any 
that the gradual use of branch office and re-| particular desire for this change. Sixpence is 
ceiving-house letter-boxes, opening from the | as prohibitive a charge for ordinary messages 
outside, is being proceeded with in London and | as Is., and 6d. does not bring the telegraph any 
Glasgow. By this means newspapers and book- | nearer the poor, so that we doubt if sizpenny 
packets, as well as letters, can be posted when | telegrams would be much real benefit to the 
the offices are closed. This will be a great con- | community, and they would probably result in a 
venience to many who wish, for example, to Joss to the revenue. Our granchildren will no 
post their book-packets on a Sunday or Jate at | doubt, however, see telegrams at 1d. each. 


ery | network cver all nations. 











FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Tue troubles which have disturbed the pro. 
fessional world of Paris within the last week 
threaten, so far from promising a satisfactory 
conclusion, to take even more serious propor- 
tions; animated meetings are held from time to 
time by masters and men; ultra views are ex- 
pressed on both sides, concessions are made, but 
the main quarrel continues, and at the present 
moment, most of the other trades on which the 
French builderrelies, and not already out on strike, 
threaten to take this step. The plumbers, the 
bricklayers, and the sawyers have all demanded 
an increase of wages, while the joiners have not 
yet resumed work. It may be easily conceived, 
at this period of activity, how the contractors 
are tried. Fortunately at the last moment the 
struggle promises to slacken in fierceness, and a 
few mutual concessions made would doubtless 
soon bring together the masters and men, who 
rely, as we must all do, so completely on each 
other’s aid. The occurrence of the strike has 
led to the revival of more than one of those 
specious end fair-seeming projects which at such 
times are invariably brought forward, and which, 
unfortunately, only produce the effect of widen- 
ing the existing distance between the employers 
and the employed. In the course of the many 
meetings held, one speaker, after a warm appeal 
with regard to the situation (from the men’s 


| point of view), laid before his anditors a full 
explenation of the plan, up to this time alone 


hinted at as the aim of the workmen in their 
recent resistance, of “the complete abolition of 
all masters.” In the enthusiastic opinion of 
“ Citizen” Cazelles, the speaker above referred 
to, @ writer for a paper much read among the 
labouring classes, nothing wonld be easier than 
the execution of this scheme. All that 
will be neces , according to the ex- 
pounder of this simple theory, will be to obtain 
from the whole corporation a small monthly 
sum raised on the augmentation obtained 
through the strike. This money, placed in 
the hands of the trades-committee, would serve 
to open workshops throughout the capital, and 
before ten years had passed the masters would 
have disappeared; the yards and shops alone 
containing brothers at last enjoying the “ inte. 
gral product” of their labour. The orator, 
warming to his subject, announced that the 
moment was near at hand when, thanks to the 
union of all the trades-committees, the federa- 
tion of all the corporations, the organisation in 
existence throughout Paris would soon s 4 
not alone to the provinces, but as a gigantic 
The world then 
would be in the hands of the labourer alone, the 
now poorer classes would then be the masters 
and the masters themselves, rendered a useless 
institution, would cease to exist! Certain 
figures quoted by “Citizen” Cazelles in support 


his Utopian theories in reality only prove the 
value of association. The hatters of Paris, by 
a weekly subscription of a penny, have been 
able to collect more than 20,0001. since the last 
war, nine years ago; and there are, it would 
appear, only 3,000 hatters in Paris. We need 
scarcely follow further the socialist views that 
have been expressed in the course of the recent 
meetings. Within a short time has been called 
into existence a permanent committee of aid for 
all present and future strikes. Whenever, 
within the last generation, similar troubles have 
arisen in France, these theories made their 
appearance, never to receive a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

A short but suggestive paragraph not long 
since in many of the Parisian journals, 
reproduced without further comment by several 
English newspapers, to the effect that within 
the last month had been opened a photographic 
workshop above the Print-room of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, a step taken in view of the 
preservation by reprodection of those rare prints 
communicated to the public. To those who are 
interested in the proper conservation and respect 
of all works of art, such a step on the part of 
the French Library authorities must doubtless 
have appeared, indeed, an advance in the right 
direction; but to those familiar with the quaint 
old Print-room of the Rue Richelieu (almost 
untouched since the days of its owner, the 
dilettante Cardinal Mazarin, whose bust, above 
which floata the effective capello and its tassels, 
oceu a well-designed niche at one end of the 
low-ceilinged room), sach an announcement 
cannot fail to have been, even if agreeable, 
somewhat surprising. Theill-lighted, and, trath 
to tell, very inadequately-suited room, in whick 
are preserved the precious and more or less 
familiar treasures of the Print department, is, 
considering that Paris is as the great 
art capital of the world, at all hours strangely 
unoccupied,—a fact, it is trae, by no means dis- 
agreeable to the student, but only after reflec- 
tion somewhat puzzling. That wear and tear 
must destroy in time. many treasures is unques- 
tionable, but it may be said of the Print-room 
of the French National Library that more 
injury is done to the marvels it contains by the 
want of care with which the printe are kept 
than by public reference. We have ourselves 
often had occasion, in turning over the volumes 
containing some sources of reference, to bewail 
the want of due attention “7 the a = 
superb impressions, ly losing thei uty 
by the mere friction which, as is known to all 
familiar with books, sketches, and engravings, 
is unavoidable, where care has not beer 
taken to prevent this. In the 800 volumes 
which compose the priceless collection of por- 
traits of the Frenclr Print Department, more 
than one fine impression of some great work of 
the past, more than one masterpiece of the 
needle or the burin, is, to ourcertain knowledge, 
if not wasting its sweetness unknown, at least 
daily losing by friction and neglect its beauty. 
Is it these treasures that the Department pro- 
pose to reproduce? We hope that such is the 
case. There exist among the portrait collections 
of every museum germs of artistic skill on- 
known to all but the very few. If the photo- 
graphic studio recently established by the 
National Library is to aid in the reproduction 
and popularisation, with the assistance of the 
publishers, of such works, and many more of the 
unfamiliar treasures of the art of the past, the 
step taken by the French Administration is 
additionally worthy the gratitude of the artistic 
world, the « is one we would 
venture to bring to the notice of Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Reid, who have so often already shown at 
the British Museum an earnest desire to regard 
the wants of the studious public. 

Old travellers on the Continent who have 
found Paris daring the last fifty years no incon- 
venient spot to halt at on their road 
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room in the Avenue de l’Opéra, where are to be 
found an enormous mass of American journals 
and a sufficiency of foreign publications to 
satisfy the most rapacious appetite for mews- 
paper literature. This rea@ing-room may now 
be said, and with astonishment must it be said, 
to be the only English reading-room in Paris; 
although it is only fair to mention that-im the 
obscure neighbourhood of the Rue Montmartre, 
there exists a very small but excellent English 
reading-room, to which all are invited 
freely by the President and Qouncil of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, an institu- 
tion but too little known, and which owes its 
existence, we think, and certainly much of its 
prosperity, to the benevolence and thoughtfal- 
ness of the late Mr. George Moore, whose prema- 
ture death at Carlisle will long be remembered 
with the deepest regret. Why does not some 
public benefactor present to Paris an institution 
like that of the princely Stampalia Querini at 
Venice, which, strangely enough, is without 
question the finest public i in the 
world, not excepting the Gooper Institute at 
New York, which, owing to the benevolent 
liberality of its founder, possesses certain 
popular elements that to the fastidious reader 
form an objection? But tbe slight difficulty 
thrown in the way of the public entering the 
Venice reading-room, and the excessive comfort 
to be met with when that difficulty is removed, 
establish the advantage in favour of the Euro- 


pean library. 








ART IN DALSTON. 


THE small and rather dreary streets of 
Dalston are scarcely the places where one would 
go in search of an art colleation. For when one 
who is not accustomed to the locality alights 
from the train at Dalston Junction, he appears 
to be very far from anything which savours 
of “ sweetness and light.” Bute short'time 


locality to look at some works of art belonging 
to an enthusiastic collector. Mr. O'Connell, the 


gentleman in question, possesses a considerable 


number of charming drawings by the old 
masters, and many valuable prints. He is also 
the fortunate owner of some excellent pictures. 
These he ascribes to the great Italian masters, 
and has spent half a lifetime in their identifica- 
tion. This publication is not, however, the 
place in which to enter into-elaborate discus- 
sions of the pros. an! cons of the identity of any 
particular works of art. In mentioning some of 
Mr. O’Connell’s pictures, it»must be borne in 
mind, therefore, that we are only giving his 
account of their history, and are offering no 
opinion, one way or the other, upon the absolate 
genuineness of each w ork of art, which could not 
be satisfactorily done in our limited apace. The 
most noteworthy of the pictures which we had 
recently an opportunity of seeing, was “St. 
Jerome praying in the Wilderness,” ascribed to 
Michelangelo. Whether the great Florentine 
was or was not the painter of this picture, there 
can be no question that it is an uncommonly 
fine work; it is on panel, in tempera, 12 in. 
high and 16 in. wide. On the back is an extract 
from a catalogue in which it is ascribed to 
Andrea del Sarto. The extract, there is very 
little doubt, is from the catalogue of Mr. 
Buchanan, who, in the beginping of the century, 
‘brought many fine works to this country. 
No. 45 in the catalogue of Lucien Bonaparte’s 
-collection is described in very 
similar to that ia which the present picture is 
mentioned (Buchanan’s “ Memoirs of Painting,” 
vol. ii., p. 272). It is also noticeable, as Mr. 
‘O'Connell points out, that the drawing lent by 
Mr. W. Russell to the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1877-78, No. 667, was a study of an arm, 
‘by Michelangelo, precisely similar to that of the 
saint in this picture. ‘ Finally,” says Mr. 
‘O'Connell, in his description of the work, “at 
the bottom of the stump of the tree on which 
the hat is placed the letters M: B.-are to be 
seen, but the M. is a little obliterated.” St. 
Jerome kneels in the centre, intent] ing, 
whilst a book lies on the ground baler ant 
@ lion is killing a bear behind him. Another 
most noticeable work is a portrait ascribed to 
Raffaelle, and supposed to be that of the poet 
Antonio Tebaldeo. Again, we may say in refer- 
ence to this picture that, genuine Raffaelle or 
not, itis an exceedingly fine work. “ The face is 
seen in three-quarter view, looking to the left of 
‘the spectator’ (we quote from Mr. O'Connell's 
description); ‘“‘he is dressed in a black vest, 
having lines of a darker colour or of braid about 








the shoulders, similar to what ig seen in 
Raffaelle’s own portrait at Florence. His 
beard and moustache are dark, long, and close, 
the ial alone showing a slight tinge of grey. 
On his head is placed a round velvet cap, also 
striped with black bands. This cap being 
placed a little on one side, discloses an ample 
forehead. A frill about 14 in. wide surroands 
the neck ; a little to the right of the left temple 
the letters K. 8. V. are faintly visible, and in 
one of the loops of the frill the date A.D. 
MDXV. is seen.. The background is of a deep 
olive colour.’ We would also mention a painting 
ascribed to Titian, in very exeellent preservation, 
which Mr. O’Connell states was found behind 
another picture some twenty years ago; the 
colouring is thoroughly in Titian’s manner, and 
the picture represents the Centaur and Dejanira. 
This work is 2 ft. 3 in. high and 1 ft. 9} in. 
wide, and we may repeat in regard to it 
that, true Titian or not, it has all his attributes, 
and is an excellent work of art. We should 
have been glad to notice some other of 
Mr. O'Connell’s possessions, and to enter 
thoroughly into the evidence which he has 
collected in support of the genuineness of 
these works, had space and leisure allowed 
it. And we must express a hope that 
these works will find their way to some more 
accessible spot than Dalston, and be thoroughly 
criticised by those who have both the time and 
the knowledge so to do. But any lover of art 
willexpend a pleasant hour or two ip visiting 
Mr. O'Connell’s collection. His address is 
No. 6, Laurel-street, Dalston. 








THE FORESTS OF THE NORTH.* 


In addition to the fir and the pine, which of 
course form the bulk of Norwegian forest 
growth, there is the birch (Betula odorata), 
which in West Finmark is found in considerable 


cirenmetances led us to pay © viel to be tracts, and occasionally in other parts of the 


country, amongst the clearings of the pine and 
fir woods. The limit of elevation, as far as its 
geographical distribution goes, is about 1,101 
metres (1 métre = 1,4; yard) in Southern 
Norway, 600 to 700 métres in Trondhjem district, 
and from 300 to 400 in Finmark. Itis a pretty 
and well-grown tree, and is frequently met with 
growing to the height of 60 ft. to 70 ft., and 
with a diameter of 3 ft. or 4 ft. at its base. 
A good deal of birch wood is used as fnel, but 
it ig a useful wood for cabinet-makers, and its 
outer bark is of value in many industrial 
occupations. The birch tree adds much to the 
scenic effects of the forest, with its long drooping 
clusters of branches, and is one the most 
characteristic ornaments to a Norwegian valley. 
Some of the birch groups, indeed, have quite a 
celebrity throughout the country for their 
beaaty, and not only their owners, but the whole 
of the population of the district, regard them 
with pride, naming them according to their 


fancy. There is a magnificent specimen of 
birch called the “ Holsbirk” on the property of 
Hol, in Rennebu, in the prefecture Southern 


Trondhjem. It is 68 ft. in height, and has a 
diameter of 5 ft. at 4 ft. above the ground. 
Any sacrilegious person who attempted to 
destroy or damage ‘‘ Holsbirk” would have a 
bad time ef it amongst the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. . 

The other trees which help to make up a 
Norwegian forest, will not need much descrip- 
tion, ..The alder (Alnus incana) is found at 
about the same limits of growth as the birch, 
and is met with pretty frequently as far north 
as West Finmark, attaining a height of about 
60 ft., with a diameter averaging 1 ft. The 
variety of alder known as Alaus glutinosa is very 
much scarcer, and is principally found in the 
valleys by the side of the streams, where the 
ground is rather damp. It is never geen above 
the altitude of 250 to 300 métres. The beech 
(Fagus sylvatica) never grows wild beyond 61° 
lat., but when planted and looked after, it is 
found as far northas 69°, at Stegen in Nordland, 
and also at Trondhjem (63° 26°), where it does 
very well. In the sixtieth degree of latitude 
it forms small forest groups at Tonsberg, Larvik, 
and Arendal, and farther north at Bergen and 
Seam. This is probably the most northerly wild 
bi ‘wood in the world. There are two 
varieties of oaks that grow in Norway, those 
with sessile glands and the pedunculated oaks, 
the latter in small forest groups on the coast 
between Arendal and Fiekkefjord. It ascends 
as far north as 63° in a wild state, but when 





* See p. 1°95, ante. 


planted flourishes at 66°. The hazel (Corylus 
Avellana) grows wild on the low grounds to the 
south of Trondhjemfiord, but north of that 
it is rare, h oceasionally found as far as 
Stegen (68°), where its fruit ripems. The elm 
(Ulmus montana) is met with up to 67°, but as 
a rule never at an elevation higher than 500 to 
600 matres above thesea. It isan isolated tree, 
growing to 90 ft. or more ; and the only example 
of an elm wood is at Solvorn, near one of the 
inland arms of the Sognefiord. 

The willow (Saliz caprea) has a much more 
extensive range, and is found even above the 
limits of the growth of the fir, as far north as 
Hammerfest (70° 37’), though only in the condi- 
tion of bushes. But at Alten in itmerk (70°) 
it attains the height of 26 ft. and 1 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter. The poplar (Populus tremula) hasan 
equally wide range, and in the southern parts of 
Norway is ret with, though in rather a stunted 
growth, at the height of 900 métres above the 
sea. But while in the low country it is 60 ft. 
high, it is little more than half of t at Alten 
(70°). The ash (Frarinus ercelsior), when wild, 
is not found further north than Molde in 
Romsdaal (62°44), bat asa cultivated tree it 
flourishes even as far as the polarcircle. The 
lime (Tilia parvifolia) has @ somewhat higher 
range (62°) on the west coast to.whet it has on 
the eastern border, where it is one degree less. 
Cultivated, however, it reaches as far as Stegen 
(67° 56’). The mountain ash (Sorbus.aucuparia) 
is common throughout the whole of Norway, 
and in ordinary summers it ripens well. With 
its pretty bunches of red berries, which attrac: 
multitudes of birds, it gives great colour and 
warmth to the hill-sides in winter. 

Amongst the smaller class of trees which 
flourish in Norway may be mentioned the 
juniper (Juniperus communis), generally met 
with as a shrab, bat i » as at Selbo, 
in South Trondbjem, attainiug the dignity and 
proportions of a small tree of 36 ft. high. 
It grows everywhere, even as far as the North 
Cape, exceeding the birch in this respect ; but 
it requires a dry and the poorest of soils. Of 
osiers, there are nearly twenty varieties in 
Norway, as wild shrubs, growing at a con- 
siderable elevation on the mountains, and 
especially in a damp, boggy locality. The wild 
apple (Pyrus malus) is met with every here and 
there as far north as the island of Yteri in 
Trondhjemfiord (63° 49’), though never more 
than 500 métres above the sea. There are two 
varieties of wild cherry-tree (Prunus avium and 
P. padus), the former rather localised, and found 
principally in small woods at the head of the 
Sognefiord, while the latter is much more 
common and has a wider range, ripening as far 
north as Tanaels, in East Finmark (70° 20’). 
Besides these are the sloe (Prunus spinosa), grow- 
ing up to 60°; the barberry (Berberig vulgaris), 
which extends four degrees farther north ; the 
| wild currants (Ribes grossularia and R. rubrum), 
the latter flourishing under the same conditions 
/and limit as the fir; the wild raspberry (fubvs 
ideus), very common as far north ag Finmark ; 
and the blackberry, the only wild fruit in 
| Norway which is looked upon as @ property, 
| and which in Tromsé and Finmark is a source 
‘of considerable revenue. Although not coming 
| under the denomination of timber, it is fair to 
| mention the numerous varieties of bilberry or 
|whortleberry, and of cranberry (vaccinium), 
| which grow in great abundance, and form such 
'an agreeable addition to our culinary resources. 








Society of Medical Officers of Health.— 
The first meeting of the winter session of this 
| eociety was held on the 17th ult. atthe Rooms 
of the Social Science Association, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, when the new president, Mr. J. 8. 
Bristowe, M.D., took the chair, and delivered 
his inangural address. Premising that the pre- 
vention of diseases and injuries had far higher 
claims to be regarded as a science and to the 
gratitude of mankind than mere curative or 

lliative treatment of diseases or injuries which 
hed already accrued, and admitting that for 
many diseases there were remedies which, if 
gpa yd applied, were of inestimable value, 

said he was satisfied that many afflictions 
which they professed to cure, and for the treat- 
ment of which defiaite rules were laid down in 
books, ran their allotted course in gpite of all 
their remedies, and that ina large proportion of 
cases all their nicely-balanced combinations of 
drugs which they administered in the form of 
pills and potions might, for any good they did, 
as well be thrown to the dogs. 
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LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.——Mr. F. J. Hames, Arcurrecr. 
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LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Leicester has endowed itself with commo- 
dions Municipal Buildings, designed in the 
so-called Queen Anne style. We give a view 
of the exterior. 

The chief entrance, in the centre of the build- 
ing, is effective. On the iron railed gate the 
arms of the borough are placed upon shields. 
In the arch overhead, which is richly carved, is 
the Latin inscription, “‘ Nist Dominus edificaverit 
domim frustra laboraverunt qui edificanteam.” 
Above this, and stretching along several windows 
on the first-floor, is a balcony supported by 
massive stone brackets. On the gable of the 
window in the top story, above the doorway, 
the borough arms are repeated, the shield 
bearing the rose being picked out in colours, 
while a stone griffin surmounts the window as a 
finial. A carved stone cornice runs round the 
second story. The memorial-stone occupies a 
conspicuous position in the front of the building, 
and bears in coloured letters on a gilt ground 
an inscription, stating that the stone was laid by 
Alderman William Kempson, Mayor of Leicester.” 
All the external doors of the building proper 
are of wainscot oak, heavily moulded. 

Internally, the rooms and accommodation for 
the Courts, the Council, the School Board, and 
the various officials connected with them are 
spacious and lofty. 

The length of the building is 216 ft., by 118 ft. 
wide, and its height varies from 58 ft. to 80 ft. 
The clock-tower rises 145 ft. from the ground, 
and the clock-dials are 22 ft. in circumference. 
The chief entrance to the basement is from the 
front. On the basement and along the corridor 
are thirteen cells, eight for males and five for 
females, and close 4 is the police muster-room, 
which measures 56 ft. by 32 ft. At the Bishop. 
street side are cellars for coal and wood, and on 
the side facing the new street is an apartment 
for the heating apparatus, of which there are 
three, by Bacon, on the high-pressure principle, 
and pipes communicating with these run all 
through the building. From the police-station 
entrance are approached the waiting-room, the 
charge office, clerk’s office, detectives’, in- 
epectors’, and inspectors of nuisances’ rooms, 
and lavatories, and on the right of the corridor 
a strong-room, a police store-room, a parlour, 
kitchen, pantry, and two bedrooms for the hall- 
keeper. 

On the ground-floor, starting from the muni- 
cipal entrance, in Horsefair-street, the borough 
accountant’s private office is first reached, and 
next in order are his~general offices, the rate- 
c'erks’ office, the municipal stairs, the male 
witnesses’ room, the hall-keeper’s apartments, 
and the public entrance from the new street. 
Then come the female witnesses’ room, the law 
entrance, the barristers’ robing-room, the magi- 
strates’ room, and lavatories. At the Bishop- 
street end are two rooms for the i 4 
clerks, and an office for the head constable, 
while at the end of the corridor is a door leading 
to Mr. Farndale’s residence. « Returning along 
the corridor there’ is the jury retiring-room, 
the judges’ retiring-room, and the principal 
Borough or Crown Court.» Passing the public 
hall is the second or Nisi Prius Court, and judges’ 
retiring-room ; a strong-room, directly over that 
in the basement; adjoining is a convenient room 
for the payment of wages to borough workmen 
and for other money transactions ; then there are 
lavatories and the general committee-room. 
There are also in this corridor the private and 
general offices of the borough surveyor, the 
surveyor’s waiting-offices, the councillors’ pri- 
vate stairs, borough surveyor’s plan-room, and 
the manicipal entrance. 

At the back of the building, in Bowling. 
green-street, is the parade-ground for the 
police, measuring 120 ft. by 48 ft.; and at the 
Bishop-street end is the residence of the chief 
constable, Mr. Farndale, consisting of four 
rooms on the ground-floor and six: bed-rooms 
on the second-floors At the other end of the 
yard is the fire-bri station, where accom- 
modation has been provided for the engines and 
other —— belonging to the Pro- 
vision has also been made for the drying of 
the hose, the cleaning of the engines, &c. Over 
the engine-house is a commodious dwelling. 
house for Mr. Johnson, the superintendent, 
which in cases of fire occurring will be found 
very convenient. 


On the first-floor, at the Horsefair-street end, 
are the council chamber, the mayor’s parlour 
and private room, and a vestibule at the end of 
the corridor. On the right are the councillors’ 
retiring-room, office and strong-room for the 
use of the town clerk, and the entrance to the 
grand-jary gallery in the principal Borough 
Court. On this floor too-are the School Board 
board-room, committee-room, and School Board 
clerk’s offices, with cloak-room and lavatory, 
grand-jury stairs, grand-jury room, witnésses’ 
room, School Board inspectors’ room, the muni- 
cipal stairs, town clerk’s general and private 
offices, the second-floor staircase, lavatories, and 
the councillors’ private staircase. 

On the top floor is a large club-room mea- 
saps tm by 32 ft, with a retiring-room at 
one 


The whole building is of Suffolk brick with 
Ketton stone dressings externally, while the 
internal stonework, with the exception of the 
staircases, is of Caen stone, most of it being 
heavily moulded and richly carved. The stair- 
cases are of Yorkshire stone, the balustrades 
and newels hatched with gold and surmounted 
by a handrail of polished brass. 

By far the finest room in the building is the 
council chamber, the public entrance to which 
is in Horsefair-street. It measures 56 ft. by 
82 ft. The ceiling is of a semicircular form, 
and is the finest piece of plaster-work in the 
building. Within moulded ls are 
borough arms, and these are relieved and 
divided by other panels of various shapes, floral 
scrolls and devices. On a raised dais in two 
divisions, one a little lower than the other, 
are ‘the chairs for the mayor and aldermen. 
In front of the chairs on both divisions 
of this platform, polished turned brass rails, 
crescent shaped, with writing desks on top, are 
placed. The town clerk’s table is in the centre 
of this platform. In the centre of the chamber 
are the benches for the councillors, five in 
nomber; they are crescent-shaped, stuffed, and 
covered with Rassia leather. Behind these, and 
a step above them, is the space reserved for the 
public. -At the top of the room, and above the 
mayor’s chair, are the national arms, with the 
motto “Semper eadem,” which has so long 
occupied the same place in the old Guildhall. 
At this end also are the portraits of Wm. 
Heyricke, M.P. for Leicester 1600, 1605, 1620, 
a goldsmith and citizen of London, and of 
Robert Heyricke, mayor of Leicester 1584, 1593, 
1605, M.P. for Leicester 1588. The portraits of 
Henry, Earl of Hnntingdon, Lord Hastings 
Hungerford, and of Sir Thomas White, which 
were also in the old Town-hall, have been trans. 


ferred along with the others to this room. In 


the right-hand wall of the room, looking from 
the top, is the fireplace, which is a special 
feature in the room. The jambs are of rouge 
marble, the cheeks or sides of coloured tiles, 
the hearth of brick-c>loured tiles, and the fender 
of black marble. We give a view of the original 
design for this room, the arrangement of which 
has been a little altered in the execution. 
Above the fireplace, in an elaborately-carved 
wainscot-oak frame, so made as to run into and 
appear part of the mantelpiece, is the portrait 
of Mr. T. Paget, with the following inscription 
cut in antique letters on the frame :—‘“ Thomas 
Paget, of Humberstone, Esq., M.P. for Leices- 
tershire, 1834—-1832. First Mayor of Leicester 
undef the Miinitipal Act, 1836, 1837.” + Close 
beside the fireplace, on the same side, are the 
seats of the reporters. On the left-hand wail 
of the room are four windows, and at the further 
end two, all of which are of stained glass, 
and bear the names of the mayors elected 
since 1836. The windows are 10 ft. high by 
about 5 ft. broad. The woodwork of the 
room is of wainscot-oak, and it is finished 
in a highly artistic manner.: The dado, or 
lower part of the wall, rises 10 ft. from 
the floor, and is panelled throughout. There 
is a 2 ft. margin of oak round the floor, and 
in the recesses of the windows are coils of 
the pipes fcr heating the building, which will 
be covered with brass trellis work- The doors 
are richly carved. On the one at the public 
entrance is the motto, “Pro rege, lege, et 
grege,” and on the door from the mayor's 
parlour into the council.chamber, “ Salas populi 
suprema est lex.” The gas-fittings consist of 
two gaseliers, having two rows of lights each, 


council-chamber from the mayor’s parlour and 
mayor's private room. . The former of these is 
a very handsome, lofty, and well-lighted apart- 
ment. The walis are covered with a gilded 
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five in a circle. Entrance can be had to the] ’ 


paper, the dado with embossed leather. The 


most noticeable thing in the room is the massive 
polished walnat mantelpiece, and roomy fir - 
place. On one side of the mantelpiece is the 
motto, “‘ God Speed the Right”; on the other, 
“Truth is Great, and will prevail.” Here is the 
portrait of Jchn Biggs, esq., M.P. for Leicester 
1856 to 1862, mayor of Leicester in the years 
1840, 1847, 1855. The general committee-room 
is spacious and well lighted, though the view 
from the windows is greatly blocked by the 
erection of the fire-brigade station. The ceiling 
is deal, heavily moulded, with plaster panels. 
The walls are size-coloured a bright yellow,— 
and might be improved were they toned down a 
little,—the dado is of a darker colour. An oak 
margin of 2 ft. also runs round the floor, which 
will be, like all the other public rooms, laid with 
Brussels carpets. The fireplace is of St. Ann's 
marble, and the mantelpiece of walnut, with 
mirrors at each side. The Crown or Borough 
Court measures 36 ft. by 58 ft. It is sab- 
stantially and tastefully fitted up in wainscot- 
oak. The bench is roomy, the accommodation 
abundant, and all proper arrangements have 
been made for the judges and magistrates. On 
the right of the judge is the gallery, the lower 
part of which is ornamented with embossed 
gilded leather. Underneath the gallery is a 
sort of recess, partitioned off half way up from 
the court, for the convenience of barristers and 


the | their clients, for messengers, &c. The windows 


are in small squares fixed in lead, and the venti- 
lation is assisted by the upper parts of them 
being made movable. At the far end of the 
court. and near the ceiling is a bull’s-eye uin- 
dow of stained glass. The accommodation for 
counsel, jary, and reporters is amply sufficient, 
but the space reserved for the public is not so 
large as might have been expected. The dock 
for the prisoners is right in front of the bench, 
and is surmounted by a polished brass railing. 
On the right hand is the witness-box, on tne 
left the seats for the jury and reporters. Tbe 
cells in the basement, as well as two provisional! 
cells on the ground-floor, communicate with the 
courts by a flight of stairs. The public hall, for 
the convenience of parties waiting on the courts 
and by which the public obtain access to them, 
measures 34 ft. by 20 ft., and is very lofty. At 
the end facing Bowling-green-street, there are 
three stained-glass windows, divided in the 
centre by stone mullions. The window on the 
left of the entrance is a tation of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, his right hand 
resting on his side and his left upon his shield. 
The corridors are 8 ft. wide, arched, and the 
ground-floor is of a mosaic pattern, made of 
small stones prepared by the female con- 
victs in Woking prison. In each corrider a 
hydrant is placed, to which hose can readily be 
attached in case of fire breaking out. The cells 
are 9 ft. by 6 ft., and are lofty and well venti- 
lated 


The architect of the building was Mr. F. J. 
Hames ; the contractor, Mr. Brass, of London. 
The plaster work was entrasted to Mr. Morrell, 
Leicester, and the general furnishing of the 
several offices to Mr. Gillow, London. The 
benches in the council chamber, the carpenter- 
ing, &c., have been supplied: by Mr. Christie, 
London ; the stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, 
Batler, & Bayne, London. Messrs. Richardson, 
Ellson, & Co., Southwark, London, did the 


internal gasfittings; the outside lamps and 
other requisites in the lighting department not 
connected with the interior having been supplied 
and fitted up by Mr. F. Webb, Leicester. The 


bells for the clock-tower were cast by Mesars. 
Mears & Stainbanok, London. The hour-bell is 
21 cwt., note E; 4th quarter bell, 7 cwt.; 3rd 


quarter bell, 44 cwt.; 20d quarter bell, 4 cwt. ; 


lst quarter bell, 3} owt. On one side is a 


representation of the town’s arms, with the 


names underneath: —C. Harding, 


mayor; Mr. Millican, chairman of the building 
committee ; J. Storey, town clerk; A.D. 1875; 
and, on the other side, F. J. Hames, architect ; 


T. Loseby; and the names of the founders 
the crown of the bells. The clock in the 
was manufactured by Mr. Loseby, Lei- 

Mr. I. Pearce was foreman of the works 
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a 
THE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT.* 


Vrravvivs treats of the education of an archi- 
tect, and sets forth the qualifications in a concise 
and eatisfactory manner. It is not necessary to 
quote them, as they have often been alluded to, 
and are well known. 

The student should prodace certificates of 
having received at college or academy a liberal 
education. . 

Professor Cockerell considered that a liberal 
education was an essential preliminary to the 
etudy of architecture ; and above all, the student 
should possess a sincere and ardent love of the 
beauties of nature. And next to nature, the 
great authors whose works had received the 
sanction and approval of bygone ages were to be 
carefully studied.| 

Handicraft with the workman's tools, and 
mastery with the pencil, are essential to the 
architect ; some of the mest able architects had 

@ year at the carpenter’s bench. An 
architect without a practical knowledge of his 
profeasion is to be pitied, as his knowledge and 
genius will avail him but little. A practical 
knowledge enables him to see that his works are 
executed with integrity. Cicero reminds us that 
the main end of building is lodging, and other 
necessary uses of a house; and therefore the 
draught or contrivance of it should be suited 
accordingly. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s remark that “architecture 
can want no commendation where there are 
noble men or noble minds” is very significant, 
as the sentence embodies that which has been 
enforced by the earliest philosophers and writers. 
Cicero all handicraftsmen have but a mean 
sort of calling, and all those trades are pitiful 
and low that purvey and cater for the satisfying 
men’s pleasures,—fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
perfumers, dancing-masters, &c.; but arts that 
have knowledge and skill in them, such as 
architecture, or the instruction and education of 
youth, are very creditable and commendable in 
those whose rank and condition are suited for 
such employments. 

Sir Henry Wotton and Cicero, it will be 
observed, concur; the former requires noble 
minds for the study of architecture, and the 
latter commends architecture only to those 
whose rank and condition are suited for such 
employment. This clearly proves the folly 
of young men eniering the profession of an 
architect without a certainty of 300/. a year, at 
least until they have obtained a permanent 
footing. Addison was sometimes very much 
troubled when he reflected upon the three great 
professions of divinity, law, and physic; how 
they are each of them overburdened with prac- 
titioners, and filled with multitades of ingenious 
gentlemen that starve one another. 

The dignity of the profession ought to be 
maintained in its integrity. lf the mere acqui- 
sition of money is to be the grand object of a 
professional life, then any lucrative trade ranks 
in importance the same. On this subject 
Vitravius gives a caution. He says that an 
architect should be above meanness in his deal- 
ings, and, what is of the highest importance, 
prevent avarice gaining an ascendancy over 
him; he should not be occupied with the 
thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire 
of grasping everything in the shape of gain. 
The Institute of Architects very properly have 
enacted that the members shall not measure, 
value, or estimate any works for any building 
artificer, or receive any pecuniary consideration 
or emolament from any builder or other trades- 
man, whose works they have to superintend. 
The architect and surveyor can no more be 
coupled, than the sculptor and marble mason. 

In early times the Greeks raised no objection 
to the publio discussing matters connected with 
the government, but that which pertained to 
art. Plato informs us, “ When it isn 
to settle anything respecting architecture, the 
architects are sent for and consulted about the 

buildings; and so with all other things which they 
thiok can be taught and learnt.” The Greeks also 
considered that an architect should be paid for 
his advice; Socrates says, “It is not at all dis- 
graceful to take money for giving advice about 
architecture or other arts.” Nowadays an 
architect is seldom recompensed for his advice. 

Architects of the present day are more 
captivated with what is brilliant than with what 
is solid, and prefer splendid negligence to 
laborious exactness. It should be remembered 
that labour is necessary to excellence. Natural 


_* By Mr. W. Pettit Griffith, F.5.A. Read befo 
Liverpool Architectural Society, October 29th. gies: 





historians assert that whatever is formed for 
long duration arrives slowly at its maturity. 
Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growth, and 
animals generally exceed each other in longevity 
in proportion to the time between their concep- 
tion and their birth. The same observation has 
been extended to the offspring of the mind, for, 
as Shakspere says,— 
*¢Time will perfect 
A lab’ring thought.” 

Hasty compositions, however they please at 
first «4 flowery luxuriance, and spread in the 
sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom 
endare the change of seasons, but perish at the 
first blast of criticism or frost of neglect. 
When Apelles was reproached with the paucity 
of his prodactions, and the incessant attention 
with which he retouched his pieces, he con- 
descended to make no other answer than that 
he painted for perpetuity. 

The progress of many young men of genius 
has been impeded by altering the Classic and 
Mediseval architecture to their vague and un- 
certain ideas of beauty, instead of more closely 


architect having become fally versed in the rudi- 
ments, laws, and spirit of ancient architecture, 
should collect specimens, and amass a stock of 
ideas, to be combined and varied as occasion 
may require. Having made himself master of 
all that has been known and done before his 
time, he must now endeavour to rise above the 
past. He must regulate his taste and enlarge 
his imagination, and with all the models of 
antiquity, at home and abroad, before him, “he 
will,” as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “avoid that 
narrowness and poverty of conception which 
attends a bigoted admiration of a single master, 
and will cease to follow any favourite where he 
ceases to excel. Though the student will not 
resign himself blindly to any single authority, 
when he may have the advantage of consulting 
many, he must still be afraid of trusting his 
own judgment, and of deviating into any track 
when he cannot find the footsteps of some 
former master.” 

Unless an architect has the moral courage to 
frame his present and fature practice upon the 
best periods of Classic and Medieval architec- 
ture, he will most assuredly be following the 
shaiow in lieu of thesubstance, and must rest con. 
tented to rank rather as an accomplished barber 
than as a celebrated architect. At the present 
period, proportion, also Classic and Medizeval 
architecture, are not only seldom alladed to, but 
actually ignored, architects preferring to act as 
mere decorators, whose performances, fortu-. 
nately, will not endure longer than superficial 
works are generally expected todo. It is quite 
absurd to think that all regular architecture, 
which has taken thousands of years to perfect, 
is to be shunned for frivolities. We need not 
copy the past, but we may build upon it. 

Proportion in building, be it remembered, can 
exist in perfection without architecture. A 
church may be well proportioned, with nave, 
aisles, transept, chancel, and the whole of the 
interior in harmony, and yet have its architec. 
ture and details in bad taste. In the square of 
Santa Maria Novella stands a church, built in 
the thirteenth century, which was thought by 
Michaelangelo to be so beautifal in the interior, 
that he distinguished it by the fond appellation 
of his spouse. 

The recent discoveries of Dr. Schliemann 
prove, in the most certain manner, that the 
artistic genius of the epoch of Pericles did not 
come suddenly down from heaven, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove, but that it was the 
result of a school of domestic artists which had 
— ed for ages before it reached such perfec- 

on. 

In & previous paper, read in 1874, I ventured 
to assert that the Greeks borrowed their ideas 
from buildings of stone, not from those of wood ; 
they simply refined and reduced to order the 
works of former ages; this they accomplished 
with consummate ability. We have no spon- 
taneous creations of architecture. Art did not 
spring up to perfection, but gradually rose. 
The seulpture of Greece was the growth of 
years, until Phidias carried it to the point 
beyond which it could not go. 

Although every man is not a genius, still 
many are always advancing by slow and sure 
steps to the height of their profession. In 
science the greatest discoveries were made at 
an early age. Sir [saac Newton was not twenty 
when he saw the apple fall to the ground. 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the bl 





at eighteen. Berkeley was only twenty-six 


adhering to the original models. The young | great 
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when he published his essay on vision. Hartley's 
great ook in an inangura 


nciple was 

at Hume wrote his trea. 
tise on human nature while he was yet quite a 
young man. Hobbes put forth his metaphysical 
system very soon after he the service of 
Lord Bacon. Galileo, Leibnitz, and Balor com. 
menced their career of discovery quite young ; 
it has been consequently thonght that, before 
nmin’ eneees See opinions or the 
dogma of others, it can have vigour or elasticity 
to throw off the load of prejudice. 

Before claim can be made for an original 
discovery, 8 most laborious research and inquiry 
into the works of others and of former times is 
necessary; invention, strictly speaking, being 
little more than a new combination of former 
materials. Copying is denounced, it is con. 
sidered that the greater the acquaintance with 
the works of those who have excelled, the more 
extensive will be the of invention. 

If an architect aims at becoming accom- 
plished, he must not rest content with simply 
doing his duty; he must strive to imitate the 
masters, and surpass them. 

Of all the branches of art to which man turns 
his attention there are none amongst the many 
that point out more clearly the successive 
stages and advances of learning and moral im- 
provement, combined with intellectual exten- 
sion, than that of architecture; for if we turn 
Sho Lideory of any"plsdivdler' cotaneyy Gah os 
the history of any as 
learning its genial influence through the 


proved at the same time, and in many cases in 4 


master, an architect must avoid popularity. 
His style should be simple, pure, and correct, as 
contrasted with the florid, or over-decorated,— 
the careless, loose, and inaccurate. All debased 
styles are popular, as they fall within the 
compass of ignorance. No young man will 
ever learn his profession in an pte a 

‘oud ing drawings and specifications. 
Hie advancement is nilj and at the expiration 
of his articleship he has to commence his 
educational career. Hard work ina right direc- 
tion will be the best inspiration, and a profound 
study of the architectural works of the best 
times. He must commence as an imitator (very 
few can copy accurately) before he finishes his 
career as an originator. A child is dependent 
upon others when he cannot walk, but when he 
can walk he discards assistance. 

The science of architecture should be the last 
acquired. The young architect will learn more 
practical information from the carpenter's beuch 
and the stonemason’s than from books. 
Causes should be first sought before effects, the 
more especially so as in architecture the orna- 
mental has always been considered to have 
emanated from the usefal. f 

“The great object of an architect,” says 
Wood, “is to determine in what manner, with 
means always in some degree limited, either by 
the nature of the material to be employed, or the 
customs of the country, he can combine beauty 
with utility. The connexion of beauty, as 80 
effect, with the composition of the parts of 
buildings, as the cause of that effect, is the 
great end and object of the architect.” 

Peculiarities should be avoided, for even great 
men often commit great faults ; and an architect 
ought to be able to soneelh, We STE 
writing, prepare reports, write & 
specification of the several works; no man ca0 
be great who is grossly illiterate. 

Addison says, on this subject, when @ man 
has planned his discourse, he finds a great man) 
thonghts rising out of every head that do not 
offer themselves upon the general survey of 4 
subject. His thoughts are at the same —_ 
more intelligible and better discover their drift 

they are placed in their 

proper lights, and follow one another in 4% 
regular series, than when they are thrown 
without order and connexion. . 

A knowledge of all the various styles of archi- 
tecture is essentially necessary; the architect 
must be an archxologist,— 


Among the qualifications reqai 1s eine 
of an architect, the talent of eloquence 1s 2° 
named, and it has been even distrusted in former 
times. It was occasioned by # considerable 





building that the Athenians imtended to-erect, 
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THE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT.* 


Vrrevvivs treats of the education of an archi- 
tect, and sets forth the qualifications in a concise 
and satisfactory manner. It is not necessary to 
quote them, as they have often been alluded to, 
and are well known. 

The student should prodace certificates of 
having received at college or academy a liberal 
education. : 

Professor Cockerell considered that a liberal 
education was an essential preliminary to the 
etudy of architecture ; and above all, the student 
should possess a sincere and ardent love of the 
beauties of nature. And next to nature, the 
great authors whose works had received the 
sanction and approval of bygone ages were to be 
carefully studied.| 

Handicraft with the workman's tools, and 
mastery with the pencil, are essential to the 
architect ; some of the most able architects had 
passed a year at the carpenter's bench. An 
architect without a practical knowledge of his 
profession is to be pitied, as his knowledge and 
genius will avail him but little. A practical 
knowledge enables him to see that his works are 
executed with integrity. Cicero reminds us that 
the main end of building is lodging, and other 
necessary uses of a house; and therefore the 
draught or contrivance of it should be suited 
accordingly. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s remark that “architecture 
can want no commendation where there are 
noble men or noble minds” is very significant, 
as the sentence embodies that which has been 
enforced by the earliest philosophers and writers. 
Cicero says all handicraftsmen have but a mean 
sort of calling, and all those trades are pitiful 
and low that purvey and cater for the satisfying 
men’s pleasures,—fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
perfamers, dancing-masters, &c.; but arts that 
have knowledge and skill in them, such as 
architecture, or the instraction and education of 
youth, are very creditable and commendable in 
those whose rank and condition are suited for 
euch employments. 

Sir Henry Wotton and Cicero, it will be 
observed, concur; the former requires noble 
minds for the study of architecture, and the 
latter commends architecture only to those 
whose rank and condition are suited for such 
employment. This clearly proves the folly 
of young men entering the profession of an 
architect without a certainty of 300/. a year, at 
least until they have obtained a permanent 
footing. Addison was sometimes very much 
troubled when he reflected upon the three great 
professions of divinity, law, and physic; how 
they are each of them overburdened with prac- 
titioners, and filled with multitades of ingenious 
gentlemen that starve one another. 

The dignity of the profession ought to be 
maintained in its integrity. Lf the mere acqui- 
sition of money is to be the grand object of a 
professional life, then any lucrative trade ranks 
in importance the same. On this subject 
Vitravius gives a caution. He says that an 
architect should be above meanness in his deal- 
ings, and, what is of the highest importance, 
prevent avarice gaining an ascendancy over 
him; he should not be occupied with the 
thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire 
of grasping everything in the shape of gain. 
The Institute of Architects very properly have 
enacted that the members shall not measure, 
value, or estimate any works for any building 
artificer, or receive any pecuniary consideration 
or emolument from any builder or other trades- 
man, whose works they have to superintend. 
The architect and surveyor can no more be 
coupled, than the sculptor and marble mason. 

In early times the Greeks raised no objection 
to the publio discussing matters connected with 
the government, bat that which pertained to 
art. Plato informs us, “ When it is necessary 
to settle anything respecting architecture, the 
architects are sent for and consulted about the 
buildings; and so with all other things which they 
thiok can be taught and learnt.” The Greeks also 
considered that an architect should be paid for 
his advice; Socrates says, “It is not at all dis- 
graceful to take money for giving advice about 
architecture or other arts.” Nowadays an 
architect is seldom recompensed for his advice. 

Architects of the present day are more 
captivated with what is brilliant than with what 
is solid, and prefer splendid negligence to 
laborious exactness. It should be remembered 
that labour is necessary to excellence. Natural 


”* By Mr. W. Pettit Griffith, F.6.A. Read 
Liverpool Architectural Society, October 29th, pets | 





historians assert that whatever is formed for 
long duration arrives slowly at its maturity. 
Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growth, and 
animals generally exceed each other in longevity 
in proportion to the time between their concep- 
tion and their birth. The same observation has 
been extended to the offspring of the mind, for, 
as Shakspere says,— 
«Time will perfect 
A lab’ring thought.” 

Hasty compositions, however they please et 
first by flowery luxuriance, and spread in the 
sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom 
endure the change of seasons, but perish at the 
first blast of criticism or frost of neglect. 
When Apelles was reproached with the paucity 
of his prodactions, and the incessant attention 
with which he retouched his pieces, he con- 
descended to make no other answer than that 
he painted for perpetuity. : 

The progress of many young men of genius 
has been impeded by altering the Classic and 
Medisval architecture to their vague and un- 
certain ideas of beauty, instead of more closely 
adhering to the original models. The young 
architect having become fally versed in the rudi- 
ments, laws, and spirit of ancient architecture, 
should collect specimens, and amass a stock of 
ideas, to be combined and varied as occasion 
may require. Having made himself master of 
all that has been known and done before his 
time, he must now endeavour to rise above the 
past. He must regulate his taste and enlarge 
his imagination, and with all the models of 
antiquity, at home and abroad, before him, “he 
will,” as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “avoid that 
narrowness and poverty of conception which 
attends a bigoted admiration of a single master, 
and will cease to follow any favourite where he 
ceases to excel. Though the student will not 
resign himself blindly to any single authority, 
when he may have the advantage of consulting 
many, he must still be afraid of trusting his 
own judgment, and of deviating into any track 
when he cannot find the footsteps of some 
former master.” 

Unless an architect has the moral courage to 
frame his present and future practice upon the 
best periods of Classic and Medieval architec- 
ture, he will most assuredly be following the 
sha low in lieu of thesubstance, and must rest con- 
tented to rank rather as an accomplished barber 
than as a celebrated architect. At the present 
period, proportion, also Classic and Medizval 
architecture, are not only seldom alladed to, but 
actually ignored, architects preferring to act as 
mere decorators, whose performances, fortu. 
nately, will not endure longer than superficial 
works are generally expected todo. It is quite 
absurd to think that all regular architecture, 
which has taken thousands of years to perfect, 
is to be shunned for frivolities. We need not 
copy the past, but we may build upon it. 
Proportion in buildiog, be it remembered, can 
exist in perfection without architecture. A 
church may be well proportioned, with nave, 
aisles, transept, chancel, and the whole of the 
interior in harmony, and yet have its architec. 
ture and details in bad taste. In the square of 
Santa Maria Novella stands a church, built in 
the thirteenth century, which was thought by 
Michaelangelo to be so beautifal in the interior, 
that he distinguished it by the fond appellation 
of his spouse. 

The recent discoveries of Dr. Schliemann 
prove, in the most certain manner, that the 
artistic genius of the epoch of Pericles did not 
come suddenly down from heaven, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove, but that it was the 
result of a school of domestic artists which had 
— for ages before it reached such perfec- 

on. 

in a previous paper, read in 1874, I ventured 
to assert that the Greeks borrowed their ideas 
from buildings of stone, not from those of wood ; 


works of former ages ; this they accomplished 
with consummate ability. We have no Spon. 
taneous creations of architecture. Art did not 
spring up to perfection, but gradually rose. 
The sculpture of Greece was the growth of 
years, until Phidias carried it to the point 
beyond which it could not go. 

Although every man is not a genius, still 
many are always advancing by slow and sure 
steps to the height of their profession. In 
science the greatest discoveries were made at 
an early age. Sir [saac Newton was not twent 
when he saw the apple fall to the ground. 
Harvey discovered the cireulation of the blood 





at eighteen. Berkeley was only twenty-six 


they simply refined and redaced to order the | and 


when oe en his essay on vision. Hartley's 
£ 


grea nciple was developed in an inaugural 
dissertation at college. Hume wrote his trea. 
tise on human nature while he was yet quite a 
young man. Hobbes put forth his metaphysical 
system very soon after he quitted the service of 
Lord Bacon. Galileo, Leibnitz, and Ealor com. 
menced their career of discovery ; 
it has been consequently thonght that, before 
the mind becomes set in its own opinions or the 
dogma of others, it can have vigour or elasticity 
to throw off the load of prejudice. 

Before claim cen be made for an original 
discovery, a most laborious research and inquiry 
into the works of others and of former times is 

; invention, strictly speaking, being 
little more than a new combination of former 
materials. Copying is denounced, yet it is con. 
sidered that the greater the acquaintance with 
the works of those who have excelled, the more 
extensive will be the powers of invention. 

If an architect aims at becoming accom. 
plished, he must not rest content with simply 
doing his duty; he must strive to imitate the 
great masters, and surpass them. 

Of all the branches of art to which man turns 
his attention there are none amongst the many 
that point out more the successive 
stages and advances of learning and moral im- 
provement, combined with intellectual exten- 
sion, than that of architecture; for if we turn 
to by-gone times we shall find, if we examine 
the history of any particular country, that as 
learning its genial influence through the 
land, architecture in that country rapidly im- 
proved at the same time, and in cases ina 
far greater ratio than learning A 
To arrive at excellence and become a great 
master, an architect must avoid popularity. 
His style should be simple, pure, and correct, as 
contrasted with the florid, or over-decorated,— 
the careless, loose, and inaccurate. All debased 
styles are popular, as they fall within the 
compass of ignorance. No young man will 
ever learn his profession in an architect’s office 
beyond copying drawings and specifications. 
His advancement is nil; and at the expiration 
of his articleship he has to commence his 
educational career. Hard work ina right direc- 
tion will be the best inspiration, and a profound 
study of the architectural works of the best 
times. He must commence as an imitator (very 
few can copy accurately) before he finishes his 
career as an originator. A child is dependent 
upon others when he cannot walk, bat when he 
can walk he discards assistance. 

The science of architecture should be the last 
acquired. The young architect will learn more 
practical information from the carpenter's beuch 
and the stonemason’s yard than from books. 
Causes should be first sought before effects, the 
more especially so as in architecture the orna- 
mental has always been considered to have 
emanated from the usefal. cy aie 

“The great object of an architect,” says 
Wood, “is to determine in what manner, with 
means always in some degree limited, either by 
the nature of the material to be employed, or the 
customs of the country, he can combine beauty 
with utility. The connexion of beauty, as 6” 
effect, with the composition of the parts of 
buildings, as the cause of that effect, is the 
great end and object of the architect. 

Peculiarities should be gi — _. 
men often commit great $ ana! 
ought to be able to commit his thoughts to 
writing, prepare and write a concise 
specification of the several works; no man céu 


thoughts rising out of every head 
offer themselves upon the general survey of 4 
subject. His thoughts are at the same tn 
more intelligible and better discover their dri! 
meaning when they are placed in their 
proper lights, and follow one another in ® 
regular series, than when they are throw? 
together without order and connexion. ; 
A ‘all the various styles of archi- 
tecture is essentially necessary; the architect 
archwologist, 


ty es ** Here’s Nestor, 
Instructed antiquary times, 
cannot be but wise.” 

He must—he is—he Bhakspeare 


Among the qualifications by Viteav'v® 
an architect, the talent of eloquence is n° 
named, and it has been even distrusted in worth 
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times. It was occasioned by considerable 
building that the Athenians imtended to erec’, 
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an average supply of 10:3 gallons per day, aud 
in the driest year 6-9 gallons. 
With a 35 in, rainfall, 12°0 galls., and Ba galls. per day. 


” ” ” ” %” ” ” 


eM oe as 

1 have not been able to find anywhere a 
statement of the requisite quantity of water per 
head per day in rural districts. In towns the 
quantity varies from about twelve gallons to 
about fifty gallons; but there can be no com- 
parison, as in towns a large proportion goes for 
trade supply and for general sanitary purposes ; 
a great deal is wasted by bad fittings; and the 
amount used for the water-closets, which are 
almost unknown in country cottages, is, I 
believe, considerably more than half the quan- 
tity delivered to each honse. 

{ think there can be little doubt that a 
cottage with an average supply of twelve 
gallons per day of pure water close to the house 
would be considerably better off than nine- 
tenths of the English cottages in their present 
condition ; but this could only be obtained from 
the roof in places where the mean rainfall was 
35 in. and upwards. In places where the rain- 
fall was less, this method could only be adopted 
with satisfaction as a supplemental supply, or 
for potable water where there was another 
supply for cleansing purposes. 

it is of considerable importance that the 
water collected on roofs be properly stored. A 
great deal might be said about the objection to 
storing in wooden butts or cisterns of any kind 
above ground, which are often exposed to the 
san, and are liable to receive various impurities, 
the water becoming unfit for consunption after 
a very short time, and I believe it is from this 
cause that a great deal of the prejadice against 
rain-water as a@ beverage has arisen, for if 
properly stored, it is probab'y the most whole- 
some of all waters. The best receptacle ia an 
underground tank or well, bricked at the sides 
and bottom, and lined with about half an inch of 
Portland cement, to prevent any possibility of 
loss from leakage, or pollution from the infiltra- 
tion of impure water from the surrounding 
ground ; the top should be domed over, leaving 
a man-hole, so that the tank may be occasionally 
cleaned ; the man-hole should be covered with a 
slab of paving-stone laid in mortar, to prevent 
worms or other insects getting in and polluting 
the water. The pipes from the roof to the tank 
where they pass underground should be of 
glazed earthenware, and the joints made with 
cement, 8o as to be both watertight and impreg- 
nable to insects and other polluting matter from 
the outside. They should not go straight into 
the tank, but into a small receptacle beside it, 
in which any dead leaves or cther matter carried 
down from the roof would be iutercepted, so as 
not to reach the tank and decay in the water. 
This receptacle should be made with a closely- 
fiiting movable cover, so that it could be occa- 
sionally cleaned, which would aid materially in 
keeping the water pure. The tank should also 
have a waste-pipé to allow any surplas water to 
escape, th> end of which shuuld be covered with 
* piece of perforated zinc or copper wire gauze 
to prevent frogs, mice, or other vermin having 
access to the water. A tank carefully con- 
structed in this manper will not require cleaning 
more than once every two or three years. 








THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


In the Builder of the 4th of October, an 
article appeared, headed “ The Simplon Tunnel,” 
in which the length of the proposed tannel is 
said to be eleven miles and a half, a length in- 
volving serious difficulties as to ventilation, if 
the trains are to be propelled through the tunnel 
by locomotive engines barving coal or coke in 
the usual way, carrying the heavy traffic by 
which only a proper return could be earned for 
the great outlay, and without which the undertak- 
ing must prove commercially a failure, however 
successful it may be as an engineering work. 

There are, it is true, other modes of pro- 
pelling trains besides the steam locomotive, 
several of which have been in practical use, 
bat they have been superseded (even under cir- 
cumstances fuvourabie to their use) by the steam 
jocomotive, which is the means of propulsion 
adopted in the longest tunnel now in use, namely 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and this was, no doubt, 
adopted after a full consideration of the different 
modes of propulsion. In the Mont Cenis 
Tannel, even with the present very moderate 
traffic, some inconvenience is experienced from 


| withont an engine or withdut steam. 


borne in mind that the difficulties of ventilation / 


increase in a much more rapid ratio than the 
lengths of tunnels. 

The proved superiority of the steam loco- 
motive, and the objection to the emission of 
smoke in a tunnel, seem to point to the advisa- 
bility of adopting some mode of propulsioa 
which, while it employs the locomotive as & 
means of producing the requisite power, does 
not render it necessary for it to enter the tunnel, 
This might be accomplished by constracting the 
approach to a tannel with a rising gradient, 
ap which a train conld be propelled to.such @ 
height that it would, by its own weight, ran 
down through the tunnel, which would be con- 
structed with auch a falling gradient that 
train would run down at the required —_ 
been found by numerous and careful experiments 
that a train, withoat an engine, or with an 
engine having the steam shut-off, will rau down 
an iocline of 1 in 100 at a speed of about thirty 
miles an hour, so this may be taken asa suitable 
gradient. 

As trains could run by gravitation through 
the tunnel in only one direction, it would be 
necessary to have two tunnels, one for the “ up” 
and one for the “down” traffic, but each might 
have only a single line. As the gradient would 
be such that trains could be propelled by loco- 
motives up the incline, one ;tuonel could be 
comp!eted and used for traffic in both directions 
to such an extent a6 the ventilation would 
allow, during the construction, of the second 
tunnel: Thas, although the cost of two single 
tunnels would be greaterthan that of one double 
tunnel, its expenditare would be syread over & 
longer time, during the latter half of which the 
first tunnel would be earning a certain amount 
of revenue and developing the traffic. 

In a tannel 11} miles long, 
level of the two ends, with a fall of 1 in 100, 
would be about 606 feet, and probably there 
would be no great difficulty in finding suitable 
positions for the entrances and outlets; indeed, 
from the description of the gradients gf dad 
paper, one of the tunnels weuld probably have 
better approaches than would the 

double tunnel. (The entrances of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel are at such levels that, had the 
tunnel been made with a continuous fall, it 
would have had a gradient of 1 in 92, which 
would have answered admirably for working by 
gravitation.) The only additional difficulty in 
making a tunnel with a continuons fall would 
be that, during construction, the water would 
require to be pumped from the part of the 
tunnel inclining downwards from the upper 
entrance. 

The tunnel being thus kept free from the 
smoke of engines it would only require ventila- 


the difference of | i 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


I Have no iatention of entering on a general 
criticism of the design of the new Natural 
Kensington. 


building is so complete, 
externally, that*it must be acce 
accomplished fact, and practically no altera. 
tions that would seriously affect the design are 
now possible, internally at least. _ There is, how. 
ever, one blemish in the external appearance of. 
the building, so serious ag almost to destroy its. 
monumental character. : While, as I ‘believe, 
there is still time to remedy it, to a great 
extent at least, Iam anxious to be allowed to 
direct attention to it before it is too late. 

It was bad enongh to be forced to erect such 
a building in a pit; but the error, such as ic 
was, has been immensely aggravated by the 
extreme feebleness of the design of its base- 
ment. According to present appearances the 
thickness of the walls of the lowest story, is of 
a dimension that can only be expressed in 
inches, while they are made to support two 
stories of monumental dimensions, with deeply 
recessed windows, and features of greater bold. 
ness than is perhaps quite in accordance with 
the material employed. That, however, is a 
fault on the right side; but the apparent thin- 
ness of the walls that support them is quite 
unpardonable. 

To remedy this, it appears to me it would 
only be necessary to set back the glass in 
the windows of the basement till it is flush, or 
nearly so, with that of the u stories. With 
reveals 3 ft. or 4 ft. in depth (I have no dimen- 
sions I can quote), the basement would resume 
an appearance of strength quite sufficient to 
cture that now rests upon 


must be encroached upon to a slight e ‘but 
as they are only store-rooms, or Jape og 
this would be of very little consequence, while , 
ag no structural alterations would be required, 


the expense ought to be slight indeed. Were 
this change carried into effect, I feel convinced 


that,—like the removal of the upper flight of 
steps from the Albert Memorial,—it would “do 
more than anything else to restore to this build- 
ing that monumental character in which, from 
the weakness of its basement, it is at present 
so lamentably deficient. Jas. Ferausa0n. 








THE NEW CONNAUGHT THEATBE, 
IN HOLBORN. 
Tue new theatre in Holborn, formerly Known 
by the name of the Holborn Amphitheatre, but 
more recently converted into a skating-rink, will 





tion sufficient to replace the comparatively in- 
significant quantity of air vitiated by the breath 
of passengers and others, and by the requisite 
lamps ; and this amount of ventilation would be | 
supplied by the currents caused by the passing 
trains acting as loosely fitting pistons propelling | 
currents in the same direction as they them. | 
selves travel (as may be seen by the motions of ; 
the vapour issuing from any tunnel). These | 
currents would be more rapid as the number of 
trains passing through increased, so that the | 
ventilation would be to some extent self-regu- | 
lating. 
These currents would, of course, be induced | 


a certain length, the smoke would increase with 
the number of trains more rapidly than would 
the air-carrent. 

Indeed, if in the Simplon Tunnel no means of 
artificial ventilation are provided, and the trains 
are propelled by locomotives burning coal or 
coke in the usual way, the ventilation will only 
admit of a very limited traffic. 

Joan Macxenzix, A. M. Inst. C.E. 








Tramways.—At the next meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, on Monday, the 3rd of 
November, @ paper will be read on “ Modern 
Tramway Construction,” by Mr. Wilkinson 
Jones, of which the following is a synopsis :— 
Brief historic account of the introduction of the 
modern street tramway into England. Descrip. 
tion of the present mode of construction on 
wooden sleepers. The Liverpool Tramways, 
Livesey’s, Cockburn’s, Muir's, Ransome & 
Rapier’s, Kincaid’s, Barker’s, Winby & Levick’s, 
Gowan’s, and Aldred & Spielman’s systems. 





the deficiency of ventilation, and it must be 


General conclasions on the construction of tram. 


be opened this Saturday evenicg, after having 
undergone an entire reconstruction internally, 
at a cost of between 5,000/. and 6,0001. The 
equestrian ring, when transformed into a skating- 
rink, was extended considerably beyond the ring 
boandary, occupying a large space under the 
lower box-tier. The entire epace forming the 
riok has been relaid with a new flooring, resting 
upon joists, and the greater part of the area 
converted into the pit circle, together with a 
promenade at the rear, 12 ft. in width, carried 
entirely round. This portion of the house is 
67 fc. in width, and the same number of feet in 
depth. The area is divided into three separate 


by trains propelled by locomotives; but, beyond | parts, the front portion nearest the stage con- 


taining the orchestra- stalls or fauteuils, that 
immediately behind them the pit-stalls, the 
remaining space in the rear being the pit proper. 
The whole of the floor-space from the front of 
the fautenils to the extreme rear of the pit 18 
covered with carpeting, as well as the floors of 
every other part of the house, with the excep- 
tion of the gallery. The orchestra-stalls consist 
of chairs, avig black and gold frames, and 
upholstered A blue satin, with fd we meet, fos 
the purpose of facilitating ingress and egress. Lhe 
seats in the pit-stalls, immediately behind, are 
covered with blue satio-cloth; whilst those in the 
pit are covered with American cloth. In imme- 
diate connexion with this part of the house is a 
saloon, 60 ft. in width. The fronts of the dress- 
circle and upper tier are decorated with crimson 
silk plash and enrichments, and the chairs 
are covered with crimson ; 

A new tier of 
structed, the royal box, which is of large di- 
mensions, being in the ‘centre. The w 
the private boxes are hung with silk 
tains, and a feature in this portion 
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auditorium consists in there being internal com- 
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munication between each bor, in case of more 
than one box being required by any party of 
visitors or their snite. In view of draughts the 
wisdom of this provision ie doubtfal. Attached 
to the dress-circle there are a promenade and 
saloon, uniform with that in connexion with the 
stalle, whilst connected with the private boxes 
there are retiring-roome and lavatories. 

A new stage has been constructed, the 
proscenium width being 30 ft. and the depth of 
the stage 76 ft. B»th below the stage-level and 
also above, it is fitted with approved machinery 
for working the . The theatre is lighted 
by seven sun-lights in the ceiling. It will seat 
an audience of about 3,000 

The structural alterations and general works 
have been carried out by Mr. EB. Littlejohns, of 
Mauseum-street, Bloomsbury, and the decorations 
and furnishing by Mr. J. Lyon, of High Holborn. 
The whole of the gasfittings have been supplied 
by Messrs. Defries & Co., of Houndsditch. 








FLATS. 


Sis,—Within the last few yearsa very decid 
change has come over the speculative building 
of L:ndon. On the one hand we see extrava- 
gance and costliness in great town mansions, 
such as those on the Cadogan Estate or the 
Chelsea Embankment, but, on the ocher, a move- 
ment has set in for providing residences on an 
economical scale for the upper and middle 
classes. This latter consists in the erection of 
blocks of flats’: That the want of residences of 
this kind has long been felt is sufficiently proved 
by the saying, current years ago, that one half 
of the Londoners let lodgings to the other half ; 
whilst to live in lodgings was generally synony- 
mous with discomfort. The ordinary don 
house is quite unsuited for the purposes of 
division into separate dwellings; every one in 
the house must form a member, more or less 
intimate, of the family for which the house was 
origiually built, and all attempts at division into 
upper and Jower parts, &c., are, as a rule, most 
unsuccessfal and inconvenient. 

The new flat-buildings have not only taken 
root in the crowded districts of Westminster 
and Portman-square, where we should naturally 
most expect them, but the system is now 
spreading in the more suburban neighbourhoods 
of St. John’s Wood and The style 
of building of the last fifty years, which has 
flooded the suburbs with rows of “genteel 
villas,” ‘‘ terraces,” or “avenues,” may be 
regarded as on the decline, and in its place we 
hope to see buildings erected, with proper regard 
to convenience and durability, and also having 
# considerable influence on the architectural 
appearance of the metropolis. With regard to 
this last consideration, we suppose it would be 
very difficult to point out any parallel instance 
of a Coutinental city possessing such extremely 
mean and shabby suburbs as London. This is 
probably as much due to Londoners living to all 
appearance in little separate houses as to the 
houses being of brick and stucco. However, 
with the increased scale of building, and 
difference in the internal arrangements under 
the pew system, this external meanness must 
naturally disappear. 

In addition to the regular flat buildings spriog- 
iog up in different parts of London, one or two 
attempts have been made to couvert existing 
houses to the purpose, the best known instances 
of which are the bouses in the Cromwell-road, 
South Kensington. These, however, are hardly 
good specimens of what can be done with the 
ordinary London house. The. owners of the 
property have no doubt fouad the experiment 
sufficiently satisfactory, but they certainly have 
not mach studied the requirements of their 
tenants. The flats are of a most disconnected 
character, the ground-floor ones have the 
public passage to an upper set of rooms passing 
through them, whilst the top sets of rooms are 
ia two stories. Altogether we should imagine 
the re-arrangement of the houses to be merely 
tentative, in anticipation of their being restored 
to their original use at some future date. In 
another instance, in the neighbourhood of Wig- 
more-street, we notice that the owners of un- 
saleable property offer to tarn it into flats to 
suit ictending tenants... 

Several featares, adding very much to the 
comfort of a flat, we are sorry to say are con- 
apicuous by their absence in recent i 
the majority of the Westminster ones, balconies 
would have been agreeable additions, instead 
of which the windows are high above the floor, 


In | the office of Messrs. 


and the view into the street is further blocked 
ap by clamsy cornices and projections. With 
regard to outside appearance, the chimneys of 
a block of flats should be well and boldly 
treated, and instead of presenting the miserable 
array of chimney-pots of all shapes and sizes 
which disfigure Victoria-street, they should be 
carried up in a satisfactory manrer to a con- 
siderable height, giving the top story fire- 
places sufficiently long flues. It is also a great 
mistake not to utilise the lower story for shops, 
wherever such an arrangement is possible. If 
the ground-floor of the Victoria-strcet houses 
had been used for this purpose, as was, we 
believe, originally intended, the effect of the 
street would have been much improved. 

Considering the very great demand for flats 
which evidently exists, it is perhaps somewhat 
surprising that more provision is not made to 
meet it. The speculative builders themeelves 
seem somewhat timid of venturing much in 
anything of the kind, and what they do is 
simply according to precedent. As a conse. 
quence, none of those refinements and luxuries 
which we expect in a flat are studied as they 
should be. Still, we may look for great 
improvements and progress within afew years’ 
time, and the rising generation of _Londone:s 
will, in any case, live in a very different manner 
to that of their forefathers. 

With regard to the rental of flate, it would 
appear that, in many instances, owners of such 
property must be deriving from 15 to 20 per 
cent. on their investment. In the Westminster 
neighbourhood flats are let on an average at 
401. per room a year; at South Kensington they 
fetch a little less; in the Baker-street district 
they are less still, about 251. per room a year. 
In this rental everything is, of course, included, 
except gas and water. With the increase of 
competition, however, these. figures, which 
represent about the same rental as that of an 
ordinary house containing the same accommo- 
dation, will naturally be much lowered ; bat at 
present the demand evidently exceeds the 
supply. LONDONER. 








GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tae twelfth annual general meeting of the 
members of the Institute was held on the 2lat 
ult., in the chambers of the secretary, St. Vincent- 
street. Mr. Campbell- Douglas, the president, oc. 
cupied the chair, and there was a good attend. 
ance. The secretary read the annual report, and 
Mr. James Sellars, jun., the treasurer, submitted 
his statement, which were unanimously 
The abstract of accounts showed the funds to 
be in a satisfactory state. In the report it 
is stated :— 

“ The Institute resumed consideration of the 
desirablenessof baving a general Building Act for 
the United Kingdom, which was alluded to in laat 
year’s report.. After mature deliberation the 
Institute agreed that a general Building Act for 
the United Kingdom was urgently required in 
the public interest. Messrs. Douglas and Honey- 
man, who were sent as a deputation in con- 
nexion with this matter to the Town Council of 
Glasgow, had repeated interviews with a com- 
mittee of that body, when the views of the 
Institute on this subject were fully laid before 
the city authorities. In the proceedings before 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, under a remit from 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, te Institute opposed,—both by appear- 
ance and by written objections,—the Provisional 
Order proposed by the Police Committee of the 
Town Council under ‘the General Police Im- 
provement (Svotland) Act, 1862,’ and it is 
satisfactory to state that the sheriff reported 
against the provisional order. This Institute, 
and other kindred societies, sent a remonstrance 
to the Town Council of Greenock against limiting 
the rate of remuneration to 4 per cent., when 
inviting competition plans for their new muni- 
cipal offices; but this remonstrance, like the 
others, was disregarded. The Institute Gold 
Medal, offered last year for the best design for 
a library and reading-room suited for a small 
town, was not awarded because the drawings 
lodged were not so meritorious as to justify it. 
A reward of books, however, was given instead. 
The President's Prize, for the best series of 
drawings illastrating the portico of St. Andrew's 
Charch, was gained by by Mr. James Wilson, in 
. M‘Kissack and W. G. 
Rowan, architects, in Glasgow. For the ensuiog 





‘the best desigu for a town residence, the baild- 


ing to form one of a terrace, say the corner 
house, No. 1, or the side of a square.’” 

After some preliminary business, the Council 
of Management for the year was chosen, con- 
sisting of James Thomson, 88, Bath-street ; 
John Baird, 113, West Regent-street; John 
M‘Leod, 160, Hope-street; Matthew Forsyth, 
191, West George-street; Campbell-Douglas, 
266, St. Vincent-street ; John Honeyman, 140, 
Bath-street; R. A. Bryden, 212, St. Vincent- 
street ; Wm. Landless, 227, West George-street ; 
Hugh Barclay, 136, Wellington-street; T. L. 
Watson, 108, West Regent-street. Before sepa- 
ratiog, a memorial from the secretary of the 
Stone Carvers’ Association, urging ia the in- 
terests of good workmanship that stone-carving 
should not be sub-let by builders, but should 
always be a direct contract with the architect, 
was read and favourably entertained by the 
Institute. A meeting of the Council of Manage- 
ment took ghee immediately after the general 
meeting the Institate. Mr. Campbell- 
Douglas was re-elected president; Mr. James 
Thomson, 88, Bath-street, vice-president ; Mr. 
James. Sellara, jun., 266, St. Vincent-street, 
treasurer; Mr. John Burnet, 167, St. Vincent- 
street, auditor of professional accounts; and 
Mr. Wm. MacLean, writer, 196, St. Vincent- 
street, secretary. 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Trax’ quarterly meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held on Tuesday, 
the 2lst ult., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the pres'- 
dent (Mr. T. Oliver) oceupying the chair. The 
president formally opened the twenty-third 
session of the association by reading an address, 
in which he dealt with the commercial depreasivn, 
and the prospects of revival, the “ education 
question” and its bearings on architecture, the 
“Sunday opening question,’ &c. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the president for his 
paper. Mr. Oswald, the vice-president, also 
read a paper, in which he said the existing 
collapse in the building trades was no doubt 
caused by the over-production daring the pre- 
ceding period of prosperity. The production 
of dwelling-houses (and he was speaking of 
them more particularly) was no doubt justified 
to some extent by the very great demand ; but 
it was unduly encouraged by building societies, 
who made advances to speculators with little, if 
any, capital of their own. These advances were, 
im many cases, beyond the actaal cost of the 
houses, and not only that, but beyond their 
value as security for the money advanced. 
Many of their inspectors or valuers, too, upon 
whose reports the directors relied, were inte- 
rested themselves in getting large advances, aud 
even where they were not interested they were 
often men who possessed little knowledge of the 
real value of property, which could only be gained 
by experience over a number of years. 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD: NEW WORKS. 


At the meeting of the London School Board, 
last week, the report of the Works Committee 
said, amongat other things,— 

“The committee have invited tenders for the 
erection of a school to provide accommodation 
for 800 children, on the site in Lewisham-road 
(Greenwich), and recommend that, so soon as 
the plans shall have been approved by the 
Department, the lowest tender, that of Messrs. 
Atherton & Latta, of 71, Chrisp-street, Poplar, 
E., amounting to 6,1701., be accepted, with the 
addition of 4501. for provisions. [Cost of site, 
so far as purchased (area, 41,220 square feet), 
2,1311, 138. Total cost per head, 8i. 5s. 6d. } 

T'... committee have also invited tenders for 
the « iction of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 600 children, on the site in Waterlov- 
road, Lambeth, and recommend that, as goon as 
the plana shall have been approved by the 
Department, the lowest tender, that of Mr. J. 
Marsland, of 1, York-street, Walworth, 8.E., 
amounting to 5,3451., be accepted, with the 
addition of 3751. for provisions. [Cost of site 
(area, 13,520 square feet), 85791. lia. Total 
cost.per head, 91. 10s. 8d. } 

3. The committee have also invited tenders 
for the erection of a school to provide accom- 
modation for 600 children, on the site in 
Amberley-road, Harrow-road (Marylebone), and 





year the Institute Medal will be awarded for | recommend that, eo soon as the plans shall have 


been approved by the Education Department, 
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the lowest tender, that of Messrs. Hook & 
Oldrey, of Cowley Wharf, Kensal-road, W., 
amounting to 5,1181., be accepted, with the 
addition of 400l. for provisions. [Cost of site 
(area, 22,157 square —_ 4,0261. 4s. Total 

t per head, 91. 3s. 11d. | 
ers The committee have also invited tenders 
for the enlargement of the school in Beresford. 
street, Walworth (Lambeth), by 600 places, and 
recommend that, so soon as the plans sha!) have 
been approved by the Department, the lowest 
tender, that of Mr. J. Tyerman, of 220, Walworth- 
road, 8.E., amounting to 3,668/., be accepted, 
with the addition of 4001. for provisions. [Cost 
of school building only (including provisions), 
3,8501. Total cost per head of enlargement 
6l. 15s. 7d. |” 

The report was adopted. 








ON THE SANITARY RESULTS OF 
PLANTING TREES IN TOWNS. 


Art the Social Science Congress, Manchester, 
Dr. Phené read a paper on this subject. The 
writer said that, daring repeated visits to the 
Continent, he had directed his attention to the 
apparent difference of health of urban popula- 
tions, in those parts where trees grew, and where 
they did not. The spaces often being confined 
enough in themselves to render similar ones 
oppressive in this country from want of ventila- 
tion, frequently had also the sky half screened 
by trees, evidently without producing any bad 
result, but the reverse, those living in the 
vicinity of trees always looking more healthy 
than their neighbours. He had closely observed 
what trees grew best in such confined spaces, 
and in result began his experiments in England 
as far back as 1850, by planting several streets 
in the style of the French boulevards, in a 
neighbourhood, which, though at a low level, 
was shown originally to have been quite healthy, 
but in which a number of small houses had for 
a long time back been erected, and in which 
houses fever and diseases of various kinds were 
frequent. The streets were in various positions, 
i.e., from north to south and east to west. The 
houses were of many different styles and designs, 
including “Queen Anne,” Gothic, and the urdinary 
London house with railed areas, and many again 
with no basements, and having the sitting- 
rooms nearly on a level with the original land, 
so that it was no exceptional or isolated case, 
but offered fall scope for experiments. The 
levels, the subsoil (gravel), the vicinity to the 
Thames, and other conditions were exactly those 
which adjoining districts had, and yet the state 
of health was much more decidedly good in the 
streets so planted than in surrounding neigh- 
bourhoods. The streets were planted on each 
side, in the line of curb to the paving, so as to 
make no obstruction to carriages in the road- 
ways, nor to foot-passengers on the paved ways. 
They were planted with acacia trees, selected for 
having a bright green foliage, and so light and 
graceful that not only were the trees beautiful 
objects and refreshing to the sight, but in damp 
seasons did not harbour the moist atmosphere, 
as trees of a larger and denser foliage would do ; 
this was also a tree that might be pruned to any 
form or size. In addition to this planting in the 
line of curb, the author had reserved slips of 
land in such streets as were less open to com. 
plete currents of air, and planted these the whole 
length of euch streets with trees of various 
kinds, and so arranged as to include the earliest 
foliage-producing trees, with a gradual progres- 
sion to the latest, so as to keep up a bright 
green foliage during the longest possible period, 
as the trees which were early in coming out lost 
their leaves at a correspondingly early date in 
London ; and by this means the plantations were 
kept continually fresh. The result of his expe- 
rience was, that quite independently of the con- 
dition of ill health which often prevailed in some 
of the neighbouring districts, from which the 
occupante of these planted streets were free, the 
same thing applied to periods of epidemic, when 
the large and wealthy neighbourhoods around, 
but farther removed, were also seriously affected. 
He did not, of course, attribute the whole of the 
difference to the trees. He had exerted care in 
drainage and other sanitary improvements with, 
of course, beneficial results, but, on the one hand, 
the levels, subsoil, and exact position were shared 
by @ large number of inhabitants other than 
those on the estate in question, and all the sani- 
tary appliances and advantages were enjoyed 
by the wealthier neighbourhoods, and yet during 
thirty years he had not been able to trace a 


single case of fever or small-pox in any of the 
wr so planted, even when the epidemics 
were most serious around him, inclading dis- 
tricts occupied by the wealthy classes. Of late 


in all the adjoining districts, but although they 
were much cuenta comparison of the health 
report would show results still favourable to the 
vicinity of the trees. ieee 
Dr. Phené then described the latest scientific 
experiments on the oxygenating property of 
trees, from which most beneficial results were 
manifest, and from which it was evident that 
the presence of fresh green foliage was @ prime 
condition in the health of a dense urban popu- 
lation. Recent researches had entirely inverted 
the previously supposed knowledge as to what 
was called the respiration of plants, aterm which 
was till lately applied to the vegetable property 
of absorbing carbonic acid and giving off 
oxygen. The respiration of the vegetable king- 
dom was now found to be identical with that of 
the animal,—that is to say, the vegetable, in 
common with the animal, absorbs oxygen, and 


But the property previously known to be exer- 
cised by plants is in full force, though not as 
respiration. The power of absorbing carbonic 
acid given off by the animal, and eliminating 
health-giving oxygen for the animal's use, is o 
special function, and is due to the action of the 
chloropbyllian cells, é.¢., the cells in which the 
green matter which gives the colour to vegeta- 
tion, and which is known as chlorophyll, is 
formed. This green matter is produced by the 
action of the sun’s yellow rays alone, and is now 
found to bea living organism; indeed, when the 
green or chlorophyll is abstracted, it leaves 
behind a colourless material, identical with that 
which forms the base of animal bodies. These 
and many similar experiments, all bearing on 
this subject, have been worked out with great 
results by Claude Bernard and Schiitzenberger ; 
and while the extraordinary fact is demonstrated 
that the base of vegetable and animal material, 
—so far, at least, as the cells go,—is the same, 
the necessity for access of the anima! to vege- 
table viciuage becomes more absolutely certain. 
The author then described experiments on 
the respiration of plants, and their process of 
respiration, with some of his own methods for 
avoiding loss of trees. -He showed the absolute 
necessity for maintaining vigorous, healthy, 
green vegetation near dwellings, and the great 
importance of avoiding and removing fangi and 
that class of vegetation, as the latter was an 
absorbent of oxygen without possessing the 
power of reproducing it. Under this section of 
his subject he explained the beneficial effects to 
health arising from careful window-gardening 
in dense courts and alleys, it giving, as I 
pointed out a refined and wholesome amusement 
at the same time that it removes in reality by 
vital air that dejection (known among the upper 
classes as ennui, caused in their case by dense 
public assemblies, and with the poorer classes 
by rooms too fully occupied or unventilated) 
which so frequently leads to excess in the use 
of artificial stimulants. He described the effects 
and results of having trees planted in streets, 
and some of the difficulties he had encountered 
from personal and official distaste to them, 
together with the treatment he had found suc- 
cessful in propagating and maintaining trees in 
London, the area of his experiments extending 
from the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s-inn- 
road, the grounds of which he planted, to cheer 
the eyes of the patients, and other hospitals 
and places as far west as Brompton and Chelsea. 
He had been able to persuade very few persons 
to consider the matter or to adopt trees, but 
amongst those who had joined in his plans was 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who has not only had them 
planted in front of his house, but takes daily 
walks under those on Dr. Phené’s property. 
The following is a list of the trees which, from 
experiments extending over thirty years, he has 
nore — a London, some of the most beau- 
tiful being those which with dit 
and little attention. Rey. i 
Acer pseudo-platanus; Ailanthus glandalosa ; 
Catalpa syringifolia ; Fraximus Europea; Gledit- 
schia; Populus alba; Populus nigra; Populus 
Canadensis ; Quercus cerris; Rhus typhinum; 
Robinia peeud-acacia ; Tilia ; Ulmus campestris ; 
also the common ash, oak, elm, pink chestnat, 
copper beech (@ fine specimen of which is in the 
rectory gardens, Chelsea), mulberry, thorn,— 
white and red; common and Oriental planes ; 
and of shrubs, Ilex ovate, and other hollies; 





lilac, common and Persian ; Euonymns, various ; 


years vigorous sanitary reforms had been made | grow 


almond and wild plam; privet; aneuba, &c. As 
the Michaelmas deisy, blue iris, and 
common blee h once 


the effects of decaying vegetable 
avoided, and the leaves formed the lightest and 
most simple manure flowering ; 
so that they were not 2 gue Fg doing 
injury, but were utilised. 1 . 

old or new, was a good stimulant, and in close 
yards and gardens, wae inodorous and inoffen- 
sive; next to this, bome manure, properly 
covered with soil, could be used without any 
personal annoyance, but lime judiciously used 
was the best, having in itself a purifying pro- 


rty. 

In conclusion, the author expressed: his in- 
debtedness, at all times that he sought his assist- 
ance, to the kindness and urbanity of Dr. 
Masters, editor of the Gardener's Chronicle. 

A discussion followed, which terminated in a 
resolation by the section to advise the municipal 
authorities of Manchester and other large towns 


to plant open spaces. 


gives off carbonic acid in the act of respiration. | perty 





THE MOTIVE POWER FOR LIGHT AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Havrxe mentioned in our last the endeavours 
which are being made to apply efficiently the 
electric light in the British Museum, some of 
our readers desire to agers ona ah the 
motive power employed, we now some 

obtained from the proprietors. The 
motive power here, it seems, is supplied by two 
eight-horse semi-fixed engines constructed by 
Messrs. Wallis & Steevens, of the North Hante 
Iron Worke, Basingstoke. These engines possess 
some special features which render them pecu- 
liarly adapted for driving electric-lighting appa- 
ratus, foremost among which is the regularity 
of speed maintained by the goversors with 
which they are fitted, which are of the cross- 
armed central-weighted type, and extremely 


| sensitive. This point,—viz., uniform speed,—is of 


the utmost importance in electric lighting, as any 
variation causes @ corresponding unsteadiness 
in the light. Weunderstand that Mesers. Wallis 
& Steevens have jast patented a new arrange- 
meut which will enable the governors to main- 
tain any particular rate of speed that may be 
desired, the adjastment being made gradually 
and without stopping the engine. The engines 
at the British Museum are not yet fitted with 
this arrangement, but will be as soon as it bas 
been thoroughly tested at the works at Basing- 


stoke. The makers inform us that they entertaic 


power ; 
speed of the engine at pleasure according as the 
lights require it, and then to maintain with per- 
fect regularity the speed which is 
found to give the best light. The engines are, 
as previously stated, each of eight-horse nominal 
power, but can, if required, be worked up to 
nearly three times their nominal power. nd 
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pile of buildings, of which Firth College is the 
chief feature, forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
and has cost 42,0001. 

Prince Leopold made an admirable speech on 
the occasion of the opening of the buildings. 








LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 











OBITUARY. 


Germains and Sir Charles Lemon. After this 
he was occupied with several -houses 
in Sussex aud elsewhere, and next upon Baron 


Pakington for Lord Aylesford. Very recently 
he rebuilt the Observer office, and continued to 
manage the estates of Mr. Powell and Captain 
Cotton at Kilburn, the Isle of Thanet, and else- 
where. In fact he was in harness nearly to the 
last. His intelligence, integrity, and kindly 
demeanour always impressed his employers, and 


gained him great esteem. Mr. Moore was in his 
77th year. 








FIRTH COLLEGE SHEFFIELD. 


Firtn Co.tece, Sheffield, recently opened by 
Prince Leopold, has been erected at a cost 
of 20,0001, and formally presented by Mr. 
Mark Firth to the town. In addition to 
providing the college, Mr. Firth (who had 
already shown his munificence by the pre- 
sentation of a public park to the town four 
years ago) has also given 5,000!. towards an 
endowment fund, and this fund now reaches 
15,0002. The money has been raised without 
much difficulty, and so strongly has the Uni- 
versity scheme recommended itself that it is 
believed that the endowment fund will soon 
amount to 25,0001. 

The gift of the college will be of the greatest 
value in helping the spread of university edu- 
cation ia Sheffield and its vicinity. The ecllange te 
part of a block of buildings erected on the line of 
the street improvements in a wide thoroughfare, 
to be called“ Firth-street,” in honour of thedonor. 
The college stands at the corner of Bow-streei, 
and is boldly treated. The building consists of 
a large lecture-hall, with galleries along three 
sides, capable of holding 1,000 stadents. This 
hall is to be used for lectures on literature and 
other popular subjects. On thesame floor there 
is another large hall for lectures on chemistry 
or physics. The seats are placed tier on tier, so 
that every student can hear and see the lecturer 
with great distinctness, and the windowsare fitted 
with revolving shutters, so that the light may be 
excluded when experiments are being made. 
college is mainly built of Hadders.field stone. 

Next the Firth College,—joining it, in fact,— 
stand the new School Board offices; the central 
portion of the block, the board-room, is a 
handsome apartment, panelled with 
has an enriched ceiling. On each 
main entrance in Firth-street lie 
offices. In the same range of buildings as 
Firth College and their own offices, the Sc 
Board have provided two central schools 
boys and girls, and these are designed to 
the picked pupils from other schools a 
and possibly a technical education. 
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There are two scrubbers,—one being 


the covenant, the plaintiff conld only 
nominal because, in conse- 


i 


question, viz., as to whether or 
not there had been any breach of the defendant's 
covenant, his Honour decided that there had aot, 
and in support of his decision cited the case of 
“ Gutteridge v. Munyard” (7 C. and P., 129), in 
which Lord Chief Justice Tindal held that, 
“when an old house is demised with a covenant 
to repair, it is not meant that the house is to be 
restored in an improved state, or that the con- 
sequerces of the elements should be averted, 
but the tenant has only the duty of keeping the 
house in the same estate in which it was at the 
time of the demise.” The verdict was entered 
for the defendant with costs.—Times. 








NEW GASWORKS FOR BRISTOL. 


Tue new works erected by the Bristol Gas 
Company at Stapleton are now finished and in 
operation. Owing to the rapid growth of the 
city, the old works.in Canons’ Marsh and St. 
Philip’s were found quite insufficient to meet the 
growing demand for gas, and the directors, 
having secured about 40 acres of land at 
Stapleton, have been enabled to lay out new 
and extensive works. At present only a sixth 
part of the plan bas been completed, but it is 
so arranged that as the demand arises the other 
sections can be added. The plan of the works 
was prepared by Mr. Walter Fiddes, C.E., tne 
engineer of the company. The contractors are 
Messrs. John Aird & Son, of London, who under. 
took to complete the work by the Ist of Novem. 
ber, o being commenced on the 6th of | 
January, and they succeeded in finishing the | 
work by the 21st of October. The principal 
entrance to the works is in the Stapleton-road, 
bat the works lie a considerable distance away 
from the main road, being approached by anewly- 
made roadway 700 or 800 yardslong. This road- 
way crosses Frome, and a bridge, erected by 
Messrs. nr nen & Bastow, crosses the stream. 

The buildings at present erected consist of a 
retort-house, 225 ft. by 70 ft.; an 
hauster, and pump house, 80 ft. 
boiler-honse, 40 ft. by 35 ft.; 
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and the other 45 ft. These two latter are 
approached by iron staircases. To get a good 
foundation for these scrubbers a depth of 25 ft. 
had to be excavated. In the engine, exhauster, 
and boiler-house there is a 16-horse power steam 
i i capable of ex- 
hansting 120,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. In 


registering 100,000 cubie feet of gas per hour. 
The gasholder tank is 162 ft. 6 in. long by 32 ft. 
ith brickwork and masonry. 


: b 
ma nace a is of the telescope pattern, 


eighteen iron columns with 
intermediate and top 


e 
5 


Cornish boilers are supplied by Mesars. Pigott 
& Co., of Birmingham ; the 16-horse power high- 
pressure engine is supplied by Gwynne & Co., 
of London. The meter is made by Parkinson 
& Oo., of London; the iron roofing is supplied 
by John Butler & Son, of i » near 
Leeds; and the whole of the ironwork of the 
retort benches by Messrs. Spittle, of Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 








“HELP THE GIRLS.” 
Siz,—Would you kindly allow me, through 


and | your paper, to send my hearty thanks, in which 


I am sare my comrades in the battle of life 


. | will join, to “C. 8.,” who has written earnestly 


for help on our behalf? Perhaps a word from 
a straggler may show how much we need it. At 
this time, through bank failures and vther 
caases, there are hundreds of girls seeking to 
maintain themselves by their own exertions, 
buat who do not know what to do, nor where to 
go for aid. Will no one help us? Will no one 
put us in the way of obtaining work suited to 
our capacities and position ? 

Iam the daughter of a poor clergyman, and 
since the age of eighteen have tried to ease the 
family burdens by going out as @ governese. 
Bat it was no easy matter to obtain a situation, 
owing to my youth and my not being one of 
those fortunate certificated teachers who are 

ing all before them. Also, it is an impos- 
sibility to meet the requirements of these times, 
in which a is required to teach 
English in all its branches, French grammati- 
cally and conversationally, German ditto, 
Italian, music (must be a good performer), 
drawing, singing, dancing, and elementary 
Latin; and the reward for that Herculean 
labour is from 25/. to 501. perannum. Even 
the age of a governess must be within certain 
limits,—from twenty-five to thirty-five being 
generally preferred. Before then, ove is snubbed 
with the scornful “too young,” and after, with 
the still more unpleasant “too old.” To obtain 
@ situation one must advertise. A short adver- 
tisement in the Times amounts to 43.,—wasted 
money, when the only answers are from agents, 
soliciting your half-crowns, on the ground that 
they have on their books some wonderful Lady 
So-and-So who requires a governess immediately 
with exactly your requirements, but who has just 
engaged some one by the time you reply. We 
cannot afford to keep advertising, and then arises 
the hopeless cry of “What are wetodo?” It 
is only a minority of women who are gifted 
with such iron nerves that they can enjoy being 
present at operations, and who have the courage 
to prefix Dr. to their names. To be a nurse in 
a pital is a noble and suitable work for 
women ; but to some this is impossible through 
being physically strong enough for it. 
Translation and copying are next tried, but 
publishers can only politely write back decli- 
your kind offer. Being fond of drawing, 
learnt it for a few years, I should 
have liked to try painting on china, bat 
could I obtain the instruction 
materials without money? I heard of a girl 
receiving an order for painting tiles, for 
of which she was given a guinea. If the 
fever continues, there might be an 
in that direction. Oh! the need is 
and it is true that despair is killing oor 
nd we grow bitter, and ery, “Oh! why 
I born, if only to be a burden? Is this all life 
to offer me?” Give us work to do, or show 
where to obtain it, and we will go forth under 
our banner of “ Aide-toi, le ciel faiders.” 
I trust this proposition of “CO. 8S.” may meet 
with a speedy success. A StTRucGLeR. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bradford Technical School.—The council of 
this institution having acquired a site opposite 
Mannville Chapel, in Horton-road, invited plans 
in open competition for the proposed building, 
and 4fteen sets were sent in, which, by permie- 
sion of the Free Library Committee, were 
allowed to be displayed on the walle of the 
Bradford Art Gallery, where for a period of ten 
days they were examined by the council, who 
do not seem to have thought it necessary to 
consult a professional referee. The conditions 
laid. down by the council stipulated that not 
fewer than twenty-five rooms were required, 
among which were to be rooms for power and 
handloom weaving, dressing, twisting, and 
spinning, laboratory, and dyeing-roome, work- 
shop, demonstrator’s room, five class-rooms for 
weaving, spinning, designing and mechanical 
and architectural drawing, besides four extra 
class-rooms. The rooms first-named are to be 
supplied with motive power, and were to be 
placed at a distance from the class-rooms, which, 
with the laboratory, &c., are to be en suite, and 
placed at the top of the building. The principal 
rooms in the new building will be a public 
lecture-hall to hold about 650 persous, with 
galleries and ante-rooms; @ chemical lecture- 
hall for 120 persons; a museum and library, 
council chamber, secretary’s offices, curator’s 
rooms, &c. Separate entrances were to be 
provided for the school and more public por- 
tions of the building, and the best provision 
would be required for efficient lighting, heating, 
and ventilation. The building was also to be 
designed with a view to its future extension, 
and the estimated cost of the whole was not to 
exceed 12,0001. The architect whose design, 
based upon these requirements, was selected 
was to be entrusted with the execution of the 
building at a commission of five per cent.; the 
second and third designs receiving a premium of 
tifty and twenty-five guineas respectively. The 
design with the motto “ Continental” was 
awarded the first position by the council, and 
was found to be the production of Messrs. Hope 
& Jardine, of Bradford. The design to which 
the second premium has been awarded bears 
the motto “ Reims,” and its anthors are Messrs. 
T.H. & F. Healey. The third premium has been 
awarded to the design inscribed “ Light and Air,” 
by Messrs. Hargreaves & Bailey. Both these 
firms practise in Bradford. The first premiated 
design is in the Italian style. It is stated that 
the greater proportion of the subscriptions pro- 
mised for the erection of the building have been 
paid to the treasurer, Mr. Henry Illingworth, 
and that the works will be commenced forthwith. 

Wesleyan Chapel, St. Catherine’s, Lincoln.— 
In response to the invitation for designs, over 
furty were sent in, and the one submitted by 
Mr. Charles Bell, of London, under motto, “ The 
World is My Parish,” has teen sekcred fcr 
execution. The second named is by Messrs. 
a & Hardy, Lincoln. The cost is about 








ROARING WATER-PIPES. 

Sir,—l live at Loddiges-road, Hackney, E., 
and, like your correspondent, “A Constant 
Reader,” suffer from the above, but my grievance 
is, ltake it, a rather heavier one than his, since 
tbe pipes which run under the house which I 
occupy “roar” not only the first thing in the 
morning, but at every time throughout the day 
after apy quantity of water has been drawn 
from the cistern, and upon Sunday afternoons, 
when one anticipates some slight rest, it is far 
from agreeable, owing to there having been a 
liberal use of water for domestic purposes, to 
have to listen to an unceas nz nonotony of 
svund resembling the roll of a muffled drum, | 
sbould be sorry to impute neglect to the com- 
pany who give the supply, to the builder, or to 
any oue else having connexion with the laying of 
the pipes or the construction of the house, but, 
peverthelees, I should be glad to hear of a 
remedy, and ask you to insert this note so that 
in the event of such a discovery being made it 
may extend its beneficent effects to the east as 
well as to other parts where the roaring water 
geeth up and down seeking whom it may dis. 
turb. "4 J. S. Howe xt. 

Six,—The remedy is easy : solder or otherwise 
na ens of me pipe to the outlet of the ball 

‘alive, long enough to reach within in. 
the bottom cf cistern. saad. 


W. Dunkin, Plumber. 


THE “ IMPERIAL” WINDOW. 

In reply to more than one inquirer for @ 
window that can be cleaned without endanger- 
ing life, we give @ view of one patented by 
Mr. U. Knell. 








THE OLD SYSTEM. 


At a very moderate outlay existing frames 
can be altered to be fitted with it. As will be 
seen, it obviates the necessity of the cleaner 
getting outside the window. Moreover, venti- 
lation may be effected by its use, as a double 
current of air is obtained by opening the top 
sash only of the window. 








PROPOSED MERSEY SUBWAY. 


Tur proposal for making a subway under the 
Mers+y, between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
appears to be meeting with the favour of most 
of the public bodies concerned, and there seems 
to be a probability of steps being taken ere long 
to give effect to the scheme. When, in December 
last, it was announced that such a scheme was 
in contemplation, an influential committee was 
appointed, and that committee, after full de- 
hberation, have decided (according to the 
Liverpool Post) to recommend the plan submitted 
by Mr. Jobn Fowler, of London, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Low & Thompson, of Wrexham, as 
the best for sarrying out the proposed scheme. 
By this plan the subway will consist of one 
tunnel, 27 ft. in width, commencing at the 
bottom of James-street, taking down one block 
of the Goree warehouses and going under the 
other. The subway as at present contemplated 
will take a turn round the northend of George’s 
Dock, then run in front of the dock to St. 
George’s Baths, whence it will extend in a 
straight line under the river, coming out under 
the middle of the Woodside Landing-stage. It 
will be continued from the river-side to the 
corner of Cleveland-street, will take a turn 
along that street, and terminate on a level with 
the dock quays at the junction of Canning-street 
and Taylor-street. In addition to the entrances 
named, on either side of the river steep inclines 


(Nov. 1, 1979/ 


Ferry and in Nova Scotia in Liverpool; or, 
failing inclines being provided, hydraulic lifts 
will be put in their place, by means of which 
foot-passengers and i would be enabled 
to shorten the length of the subterranean 
passage yerrwenoy es The extension of the 
tunnel on either side is for the accommodation 
of heavy traffic, for which steep inclines would 
be unsuitable. Ni the whole of the tunne} 


= 


30,0001. for the works, and 195,0001. for the 
land buildings, making a total of 465,0001. 

It is ae sm that the cost of the under. 
taking should be raised under a guarantee of 
the public bodies eee bowing ae Liver. 
pool and Birkenhead Corporations, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and the railway 
companies. The Birkenhead corporation, as 
represented by the town council, have agreed to 
guarantee one-fourth of the required capital. 
The idea is to make the concern a public trust, 
the surplus income, after paying interest on the 
debt, to go towards paying off the original cost 
of the undertaking, eventually enabling the 
promoters to throw the subway open to the 
public as a free means of communication be- 
tween the two sides of the river. 








THE SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING. 


Sin,—Your correspondent “ Anselmo’s” case 
is a bad case,—a very wooden case indeed ; for, 
after exulting over my explicitness as affording 
him his opportunity to overwhelm and annibilate 
me with facts which would show that art has 
been frequently developed and revived by 
the same means as those adopted by the pro- 
moters of the School of Wood-carving, the only 
instance which its champion can hurl at me 
is Doulton’s pottery! Even in argument it is 
evident. that some people prefer Lambeth 
and a fog. The instance adduced shows moss 
amusingly, as well as convincingly, the utterly 
untenable nature of his position, for the potter's 
art has never died out in this country; there 
has always been a demand for it, and Mr. 
Doulton’s success is due to spirited private 
enterprise, nut to a eubsidised department, and 
to basing his art-efforts on the secure founda- 
tions of drain-pipes. “Anselmo” has not, 
therefore, as yet, brought forward a single 
apposite argument against my “ sweeping asser- 
tions.” 

Bat if the potter's art has never died ont in 
this country, neither has the wood-carver's. 
Wood-carving is only cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined, because it is no longer in the same request 
as of old. There must, however, still be 
demand, a limited demand, for it in cabinet 
work, and there are many clever carvers 10 
London and the provinces who could prodace 
fine work if they were commissioned. There 
must also be @ considerable School of Wood- 
carving somewhere on the banks of the Thames, 
the very same school, indeed, from which 
Gibbons sprang : I need scarcely say that I refer 
to the ship-carvers, the “ fi head” carvers ; 
and when I speak of “figure-head” carving, I 
do eo with no irreverence, for many of ttese 
spirited works are in their way works of art, 
aad unmistakable evidence that there is a liviog 
talent for wood-carving in were there 
only an equally great de for it in other 
directions, But figure-heads would show that 
wood is an intractable material for flesh and 
drapery. Fancy Adam and Eve done in oak! 
they might come out better in a or pear- 
tree, but even then the work would be labour 
lost, and the effort would be excluded from the 
paradise of High Art. If wood had been the 
wondrous ial your ent erro- 
neously su it to be, the great artists would 
have discovered the fact long since, and marble, 
bronze, and ivory would not have been pre- 
ferred. The original touches of the best wood- 
carvers have never been esteemed as worth 
preserving in the same enclosure with the finest 








are proposed to be made for the convenience of 
foot-passengers and cabs near the Woodside 


works in sculpture. ; : 
As your correspondent is bent upon asking 
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claims of those practising more particalarly in 
this new department. The Sanitary Institute, 
on the other hand, notwithstanding its high- 
flown pretensions, is not sufficiently practical in 
its aims to attract this section of the profession. 
Under these circumstances, reliance must be 
placed upon the good feeling and professional 
instincts of those who are alone capable of 
designing efficient sanitary works restraining 
them from entering upon sack competitions as 
those to which I have referred. The competi- 
tive system, whatever its advantages may be as 
applied to large schemes and works of almost 
national importance, is entirely out of place in 
smaller matters. For my own part, I decline to 
lend even such countenance to it as is displayed 
in applying for the particulars which, in some 
instances, are stated to be available,—a course 
which, if universally followed, would soon put an 
end to a state of things which is rapidly gaining 
extension. PROFESSIONAL. 





orders inspection of the main roads,—a matter I 
have always pressed; but asif to show how the 
law and daties can be avoided, in one county 
policemen (!) are appointed to inspect main 
roads ; in another, the magistrates appoint some 
of their own body; in another, the county 
buildi surveyor; and so on. The magis- 



















































questions instead of using argament, I may 
inform him that I am firmly opposed to the 
system by which it is vainly attempted to 
develop art in this country, because it is a new- 
fangled plan, a plan which was never adopted 
for that purpose in the great art epochs, and 
because it leads to a waste of a vast sum of 
money, which, if it were properly and directly 
epplied to the t of art, aod to ty er F 

setting an example to the unpatriotic wealthy, | that they coul not be travelled without danger, 
would make England in a few years the greatest | and at the time of the certificate being granted 
school of art in the world. If there were one| one highway board had two actions threatened, 
purpose more than anotber for which the Depart-| or actually brought against them, for damage 
ment was instituted it was for the promotion of | caused to carriages through the state of the 
applied art, and if there were one production | roads; and I could give another 

more than another on which the Department's} instance in the same county. As for roads in- 
beneficial influence should have told long ere} spected by the the less said the better. 
this, that one should have been wood-carving. 
Bat what are the facta? After more than a 
generation has lapsed, the Department acknow- 
ledges its inadequacy by. anand a special 


have bad occasion to refer to the 
ment of roads in Cornwall, and I again 
it as coming up more to my 
sound and good. That county is divided 
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BATH-ROOMS. 


foreigners, and a foreigner has been appointed | parts for the purposes of the Act, and a duly 
master of the school. L’ Académie Frangaise | qualified gentleman takes the inspection of the} S1r,—It is refreshing to both mind and body 


to observe how general of late years it has 
become to supply a bath-room to all new houses 
of 1001. a year rent and upwards. Indeed, in 
some of the fresh suburban neighbourhoods they 
are put to bouses of even 50l. rent. There is 
no doubt it pays the builder to do s», for in most 
dwellings there is some dressing-room, or smal! 
room in a wing, where a hot and cold bath can 
be placed, and respectable tenants will pay 5l. 
or 10. extra rent in a moderate-sized house to 
secare the benefit. 

L only wonder that landlords do not more 
generally and actively set to work and supply 
baths to the old houses as fast as they become 
vacant, or before. In St. John’s-wood, for 
instance, how very few of the houses have the 
convenience, except those built within the last 
five or ten years. The same at Bayswater and 
Notting-hill and Brompton, until we rise to 
residences of 1501. a year or more. Many of 
the houses in Westbourne-terrace, Cleveland- 
square, and similar localities, though producing 
2001. to 3001. a year on lease, are still without 
bath-rooms. But in the new neighbourhoods, 
even when vot especially fashionable, sach 
as St. Peter’s-park (Paddington), Shepherd’s- 
bash, Brixton, &c., we find bath-rooms in fresh 
houses down to 501. rent, or occasionally lower. 

It would be curious to inquire what propor- 
tion of the fashionable town-houses about Wim- 
pole-street, Bryanstone-square, May-fair, and 
other West-end parts, are still unprovided. 
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gentlemen 
work, and are thoroughly independent of the 
office. It rather amuses me, by the way, to 
ii : 


ine ee ee send coals to New. 
castle. My opposition is not exceptional, 
it may be more consistent than that of 
statesmen who denounce the “ cry” for State aid 
‘to art. 

I am not so unpatriotic and servile when 
England is writhing under difficulties as 


with dilettanti playthi We must have the 
real thing, and nothing the real thing, and 
then possibly we sha!l be able to move ahead 
again. 


would have one system of road-making; un- 
necessary expense would be checked; and a 
power to keep the Highway Boards up to the 


Maren. 
work would be at hand.” Pro. 





fire, — Without entering into the 

“ Meter ” and “ Anselmo,” permit me a word relative 
@ paragraph in yours of October 25th. ‘‘ Anselmo” says: 
PS 8 rd i Re pt et opin Sommer 
“Pim” an ontes quoeeine - 

inking the above misleading to some pram ge 

ps tor | the order alluded to tule Get 6 question 

sg ag over te find to sixt 

Ne one can ex an six 
Gevt clues ortiet-werkesen an ate 8 notice, . 

All that could be got together, with available assistance, 
was obtained, and to to the time the rest of the work 








COMPETITIVE SANITARY SCHEMES. 


Six,—A correspondent has already drawn 
attention, through the columns of Engineering, 
to the action of the Penzance Rural Sanitary 
Authority in inviting competition schemes for 
sanitary works, under cenditions which certainly 
justify doubts as to the sanity of the members 














was sent to Paris; and, with ell their resources, taxed | of that Board. In this case, bad as it is,a Surveror. 
"ied more tine beon alowed, the Erm vould here oom. | Premium of twenty guiness was ———— 
thinking, } most approved des m wever, 
er. . Oma ome sent Woop 70 on Canavan be pe fr the Matinck Local Board of Health, A VISIT FROM A DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
ut Fae. who now advertise for schemes of sewerage, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
with oe not — eet a patn—in the nee moth of May last, Messrs. Snewin 
THE MANAGEMENT OF ENGLAND'S | Tit™, but expreasly stipulating that no scheme | Breveety Ou tks, Mossea, the dicisios ortonen me eres 
will necessarily be accepted, and that engineers | PY * call from itr. Heesdn, the istrict pO ap 


ROADS. 

Siz,—Do you remember, eleven and again ten 
years ago my writing you on the then system 
of road management, and offering certain sug- 
gestions? The last paper appears in your 
volume for 1869, p. 230. Most of the suggestions 
then made are now law, and one or two with a 
twist in them, made into law as weil, I wish 
now to write about. 

Qne is the audit of the accounts: when I 


accounts; since that period the law has con- 


will not be entitled to compensation for them ? 
The question naturally arises whether com- 
petent engineers can be found, willing to lower 
themselves and their profession to the level at 
which both evidently stand in the estimation of 
sanitary authorities, by preparing and submitting 
sanitary schemes under such conditions. If 
not, the only solution possible is that, in such 
cases, inferior schemes, designed by incompetent 
quacks, and lacking the essentials of 

sanitary work, are adopted and eventually 
carried out. It should be remembered, too, 
that the safeguard afforded by a local govern. 


the foul air), and politely told the manager that the said 
pipe could not be allowed, being cont to the Buildin 

Act, and that Messrs. Snewin Brothers & Co. were liable 
to a fine of 2%. The manager thinking he could stand 
@ little foul air better than such a » Femoved the 


last, Messrs. Snewin Brothers & Co., received a regi 
letter containing a bill for a nominal fee of 7s. 6d. for cer- 
} to - They at once made inquiries at 
Spring and found they were not liable for said 
fee, wrote the district surve or on. Che Siam ot Poe 
“4 to 


tember to that effect, asking if he prefer 

withdraw the claim or refer it to the 

of Works. Mr. Meeson’s only reply to two sum- 
jal in blue Worsbi 


atituted the Poor-Law Auditors auditors of the i 
highway accounts. Now I have little doubt | ment inquiry’on the spot is not always ensured, conte, | Re dated pA’ er ber, one for having ale 
those gentlemen could detect a clerical error or} as sanitary authorities are quite capable of a on the oe of ae Sens giving 


an.illegal entry as well as any one, but I sub- | carrying out defective ard objectionable schemes 


illegal 

mit the fall end and aim of a thorough andit is| by means of a rate levied in one year over the 
not thereby accomplished, and that the sug- | district affected, thus avoiding the uecessity for 
gestion I made in 1869 is still the best; and, inqui 

too, the present system of audit is most expen- | attendant 
sive: not only is the auditor paid extravagant |i 
sums, but he affixes expensive stamps to the 
accounts he has audited. Now this is uncalled 
for. My idea was, and is, that there should bé an 
inspecting surveyor, or surveyors, for a county, | i 
and that they should also audit the accounts. Duly | i 
qualified men would, in passing over the roads, 
detect any misuse of materials or labour, and 
if they audited the accounts would detect any- 


thing that was paid for too highly, and would | ure, are as yet an ill-recognised body of workers, | tion ; but time, be felt that as the bad 

have a better chance of i embezzlement and do not possess that esprit de corps which is Faas with the dete Co the peoales, he 

than any number of Poor-Law however papain be a me ema and ipbeied ot likely to esas serious puslie inconv, an dF Moteiot 
in 


highly paid or ornamental. Again, the law 
*’ Asa matter of fact, this school was established by a 


ae ee ataet et atte ! tions of the body. are not favourable to the 
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SKETCHING CLUB COMPETITION. 


Tux sixth annual competition of sketching 
clubs in connexion with aden Schools of Art 
took place this week, the drawings being exhi- 
bited and adjudicated upon at the Dadley 
Gallery on the 28th ult., and left_on view the 
morning after also. The clubs which took part 
in the competition were the “ Gilbert,” the 
Lambeth, the West London, and the Men’s 
Sketching Club and Women’s Sketching Clab 
in connexion with South Kensington. The sub- 
jects named for competition were three in 
Painting, viz. :— ot 

(a) Figure-subject,—“ Fagitives. 

(b) Lan —* After Rain.” 

(c) Animals,—‘ A Straggle.” S 

And one in Sculptare (d),—“ Victory. 

Each member was limited to one sketch, and a 
prize was given for the best sketch for each of 
the four subjects above named, and also an 
award of honour to the clab which should send 
the highest average of work. 

The names of the authors of the successful 
sketches were not given when we saw the 
collection, and perhaps were not then known, 
as we presume the sketches are sent in anony- 
mously. The award of honoor for general 
average of merit was given to the Lambeth 
club, and rightly so; their work showed a 
greater proportion of sketches evincing artistic 
feeling and perception than those of any of the 
other clubs. The drawings were distinguished 
by numbers, and the amount of marks bestowed 
on them by the judges was also appended to 
each sketch ; these amounts being awarded, as 
it seemed to us, a little capriciously in some 
instances. We extirely concur, however, in the 
first prize for subjects a and b. The former 
(No. 87) is a powerful sketch of a wagon and 
horses in full career over some very rough ground, 
driven by a man running by them in a state of 
excitement ; the wagon containing two fright- 
ened people, whom we may suppose to be flying 
from some such tribulation as the sacking of 
their village by an enemy’s soldiery. What we 
especially liked in this sketch was the evidence 
it gave of power to realise a subject with inten- 
sity, which is exactly where the majority of 
them are deficient. The prize ) was a small 
landscape, No. 43, very quiet in subject and 
treatment, but showing much truth and delicacy 
of tone and aérial perspective. This drawing 





emanated from the West London Club, as did 
alsothe prize sketch c, a combat between twodogs 
and a bull, in which the bull has the best of it, | 
both in the combative and in the artistic sense ; 

indeed, the dogs are very bad, but the bull | 
gained the prize, we We hardly feel 

sure whether we should count this as the best of 

its class in the collection. About the prize for | 
subject d,the model subject, there can be no 

question; it is by much the best of the models, 

and shows great spirit and originality. Itisa 

small naked figure of a huntsman who has just 

been victor over a panther, and, kneeling on one 

knee, holds up the creature’s decapitated head 

in triumph, 

The general character of the sketches did not 
strike us as satisfactory even asthe work. (as 
we presume the majority are) of students, on 
account of the want of character and force in 
the conception of most of them. In an exhibi- 
tion of work produced under such circumstances 
one does not, of course, expect great refinement 
of manipulation; but what we may expect to 
find in the work of those who take up art from 
love of it, is, with all drawbacks of execution, a 
certain spirit and earnestness of intention, and 
this, we must say, seemed to us to be re- 
markably wanting. In many instances the 
poverty of invention, and the utter want of any 
evidence that the artist had felt or endeavoured 
to give the reality of the subject he (or she) was 
illustrating, really surprised us. We should 
have thought that any one who cared enough for 
the pursuit of painting to have taken it up at 
all, must have had some innate feeling which 
would have led to something better than the 
mere “namby-pamby,” in regard to idea and 
composition, of many of these drawings. This 
applies more especially to the figure studies, 
which were mostly of the weakest description ; 
among the landscapes were many bits pleasing 
both in feeling and execution. Even among 
these, however, there were not a few which 
were absolutely vulgar in their staring and 
unreal colouring, some of which received a pro- 
portion of marks which certainly argues a great 
deal of good nature on the part of the judges. 
In future, if the competitors cannot come up to 


the refinement of manipulation in oil and water- 
colour, which only long and steady training 
can give, they might at least avoid courting 
notice by gamboge stems and foliage, with 
startling effects of light, such as can (fortu- 
nately) exist only on paper, and endeavour to 
convey some of the feeling, and not to “ overstep 
the modesty,” of nature. 

The successful competitors, as we have 
since learnt, are,—for the figure-subject, Mrs. 
Sparkes, of the Lambeth Club; in landscape, 
Mr. H. E. Tidmarsh, of the West London Club; 
and for the Animal subject, Mr. E. R. Breach, 
of the same club. In the sculpture department 
(clay), the prize was given to Mr. H. Beere, 
Lambeth Cleb. The judges were Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, R.A, Mr. P. RB. Morris, and Mr. Luke 
Pildes, A.R.A. 


“ RESTORATION” AT ST. ALBAN’S AND 
NEW COLLEGE. 


Siz, — The new high-pitched roof at St. 
Alban’s is now nearly finished, and nothing more 
need be said about it. I had a half-hour to 
spare on Saturday last, and seeing the scaffold- 
ing extend along the whole of the south side of 
the nave of the abbey, I thought I would avail 
myself of the opportunity of mounting to take 
a few accurate dimensions and particulars of the 
old brick corbel-tabling which rans along the 
eastern bays, and of which I had been able to 
take only an approximate sketch from the tran- 
sept roof on a former occasion. This corbel- 
tabling was an unusually interesting feature, 
architecturally and historically. It was con- 
structed of the old Roman brick, and was 
apparently of the Norman period, surmounted 
with a Medieval string-course, placed there 
when the parapet superseded the.old Norman 





overhanging eaves-course. It corresponded in | ; 


character and workmanship with the clearstory 
windows in these bays. It had a character of 
its own of picturesque simplicity; and even 
supposing it to have been of later date, which 
is well-nigh impossible, it accorded well with 
the work of the clearstory and of the tower. To 
my dismay, I found the stonemason cleaning off a 
brand-new corbel-table of the whole length of the 
building. The last connecting link between the 
old and the new work having thus been taken 
away, some notification of the fact ought to be 
recorded, some protest ought to be raised, some 
explanation ought to be afforded to the outside 
world, however well those locally interested 
may rest content to sacrifice this transmission 
of their sacred trust. Where is the great Dic- 
tator who has so long watched over the interests 
of art in general, of architects in particular, and of 
St. Alban’s in person, that such things are being 
done in open day upon this great national monu- 
ment? Even the zealous watch-dogs, who are 
ever turning a tender and jealous eye towards 
the lambs of the flock, pay little regard to the 
depredations of the wolf. 

As to what has been done at New College, it 
may seem ungratefal to make any reflection 
upon the truly noble work carried out in a most 
generous spirit by the present representatives 
of William of Wykeham’s noble foundation, or 
upon the work of one, now passed from us, 
whose whole life was given to the pursuit of the 
highest forms of art, and to the successful study 
of our own indigenous architecture. I cannot, 
however, conceal my disappointment and dis- 
tress when, in approaching New College from 
the west, some months ago, I saw the high- 
pitched lines of the new roof rising above the 
parapet of the old gable. Nor was I by any 


unsatisf and inharmonious space between 
the top of the old reredos and the underside of 
the roof pointed painfully to the divergence 
from the original lines of the great Mediwval 
architect. There seems no reason for supposing 
the chapel ever to have been finished with a 
higher roof than that of the existing gables, 
ee all the evidences, within as well as with- 
out, point conclusively to its having 
finished with the Semel Homann ser 
departure from the old lines to be a legitimate 
restoration, the slope of the gable externally 
ought unquestionably to have been altered to 
follow it. 

Public and architectural interest must neces- 
sarily be centred in St. Alban’s rather than in 
oy lster and more limited foundation at Oxford. 

n some respects I am more immediately con- 
cerned in the latter, claiming as I do kinship 0 





ita noble founder, and being interested in it by 
many personal ties and associations ; and under 


means reassured on entering the building. The | j, 
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are 
d t r rely attaining to, 
the right; and, in spite of this, Wykehamists 
may still rejoice in having effected dutifully 
constitutionally one of the finest restorations of 
modern times. Wittiam. Wares, F.8.A. 








ners which are contrived for getting the most 
light out of a small quantity of gas should be 
used, together with clear or ground glass globes, 
rather than such as are opaque; 2. That the 
gas all over the house should be turned down 
when not wanted; and 3. That the rooms com- 
plained of should, if necessary, be papered 
with a flock paper, or, at least, with one that is 
quite without smooth surface, so that by being 
a bad condactor of heat the condensation on its 
surface may be checked. Tos, BoAsHILy. 


Sin,—In reply to the letter of your corre- 
spondent in the Builder of the 25th of October, 
we think that the whole of the plaster of the 
walls iscertainly damp. Thedam appearing 
when the gas if Slight aus to the fact that the 
heat of the gas above the burners is enflicient 
to draw it out, and as there are no means of its 
escaping, it is absorbed again by the plaster, to 
reappear the next evening when the gas 1s 
lighted again. The greater proof is that below 
the line of the gas the heat is not 
extract it, and therefore it does not appear. 











ST. PANCRAS WORKMEN'S EXHIBITION. 
Sin,—The Committee have decided to hold another 


Exhibition Octeber. It will be open to all within the 
Metropolitan di bat will be restricted to exhibits 
completed or made the twelve months preceding 


October, 1680. The i will be held in the same 
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; north aisle, 80; south aisle, 84; south 


a of 2,0001.. has been made from the | persons 
chancel aisle, 96; chancel, 46; total, 616; 


FREE-TRADE H/.LL, MANCHESTER. ; of London’s Fund; a sum of 8,000l. is 













_  8te,—The Free-trade Manchester, the : P r 
reputation of being en... of encoun coanlge g oygpnealimg mw sale of the | besides which, there are spacious vestries. The 
e Ginaimes omee site fabric of A _ Hallows Charch, Bread- | south chancel aisle has not yet been built, but 

On Friday eveniog, the 24th ult., when the hall was! street ; 1,2001. will, it is believed, be granted by | can 


be added at any fature time when requisite, 
the present accommodation is for 520. 


BE crowsed wi « large political audience, the writer had an 
worth so shat the Pp 
In addition to the builder’s contract, an organ 


of ¢ as to whether the hall was 


its reputation. Arciving ot coven pam., I . Abbott 
athes cua Ganga ae oe eae eae towards the cost soo pm. Sayrscet'y oak is to be supplied at a cost of 3001., and, with 
rapidly ; = of orgenie emanations per: —_ parish church been | the heating apparatus and other expenses, the 
re-opened, after restoration. The building is| total expenditure will reach 3,746l. 


Harpsden.—The chancel of Harpsden Charch, 
Henley, has been re-opened, after restoration. 
The glass of the east window has been replaced 
by & piece of work by Messrs. Powell, of Black- 
friars, London. The centre represents “ The 


; . B » 
Saieieina i eden no eso was called in, and he made an examination of | Crucifixion,” and the side-lights “ The Agony in 








' was not made for the excessive organic com- 

| ‘bustion. the roof, and found many of the timbers in an| the Garden” and “Christ bearing the Cross” 
on be Rage sage oS Eee See ly bad condition,—so bad that unless | respectively. A reredos of open stonework 
character of this noble cakentiaiins oicaee = the whole of the roofs received immediate atten- | rises from the base of the window. The centre 
‘historical debates. B. H, Tuwairz, | tion they would soon have become of the reredos has a cross of alabaster; below is 


a stone ledge or re-table, upon which stand a 
pair of handsome brass candlesticks and flower- 
vases. The old table has been replaced by a 
larger one, resting upon a footpace of inlaid 
marbles. To the north and south sides, filling 
up the east wall, and in a line with the reredos, 
are mosaic panels, two on either side; those on 
the north side represent Isaiah and Micah, 


The cause of the crumbling state of the most 
important parts of the wood-work is stated by 
the Bury Post to have been owing to the un- 
Shenington.— Holy Trinity Church, Shen.|*¢countable manner in which the roofs were 
ington, has been re-opened by the Bishop of | °riginally constructed, the work being so done 

as to admit water to percolate into the walls 


sists of a nave, chancel, north aisle, and a tower | 92d on to the timbers, dry rot being the neces- 
uence. It would appear that at some 
of the nave and chancel, and the east end of the 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


sary 
distant date the old roof was removed, with | those on the south St. Luke and St. John; above 
chancel, were rebuilt in the last century in the the exception of the tie-beams, cornices, and | these are quatrefoils containing the Annuncia- 
bald and tasteless style of the period. The | brackets, and a new roof substituted of a higher|tion and the Nativity. Below the mosaics, 
chancel has three fine Decorated windows of | Pitch. Mr. Bisshopp made various recommenda- | filling up the remainder of the east wall, are 
two lights on the south side, with flowing tracery tions as to what was best to be done under the| slabs of coloured marble, inlaid. The roof has 
and label mouldings on both faces. The re. | Circumstances, and the parishioners felt that | been painted and the wallsstencilled. A recess 
the work of restoration must be undertaken | opposite the vestry-door contains a painting, 
without delay. Mr. Hawkins, builder, Monks | nearly life-size, of St. Margaret, the patron 
_| Eleigh, was the contractor. The roofs were/| saint; she is represented, in accordance with 
entirely stripped, new work put in where neces-| the legend, with palm-branch and cross, tread- 
sary, and the whole close boarded, and slates|ing on a dragon. The works have been exe- 
have taken the place of the old lead covering.| cuted under the direction of Mr. Woodyer, 
There are nine clearstory windows on each side, | architect. 
and advantage was taken of the opportunity of} Bristol—The new church of St. Werburgh, 
the nave is new, and of pitch pine. filling the tracery with cathedral glass, while| Bristol, has been consecrated. It has been 
oak timbers.of the aisle roof have been covered | the masonry, where necessary, has been re-|erected on a site at the end of Mina-road, 
with new boards. New tracery has been put in paired. Baptist mills, in a rapidly-increasing and very 
Gloucestershire.—Various works have lately | poor neighbourhood. The architect is Mr. J. 
been done to the chancel of Yate Church, at | Bevan, and Messrs. Wilkins & Sons were the 
the cost of the rector, the Rev. A. Pontifex. | builders. The only difference in the plans of 


on the north side of the chancel. The east 
window has been raised 2 ft. The roof of 


divide the aisle from the nave are Early English. q 
The walls have been cleaned, and the sonth wall | The stonework has been repaired, and a tile|the present church and those of the one that 


formerly stood at the corner of Small-street is 
that the new one has a chancel, which the old 
one had not, and that there is an alteration in 
the position of the turret, which was originally 
on the north-west angle of the tower, but it is 
now placed on the south-west angle. There 
were several reasons for this alteration. One 
was that it was thought to emphasise the build- 
ing, and another because, structurally speaking, 
it would give additional support to the tower. 
The length of the new church is 79 ft., being 
19 ft. longer than the old one; but the breadth 
is the same, namely, 59 ft. It consists of a 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ- 
chamber on the south side of the chancel, 
vestry on the north side, western porch, and 
tower. The chancel is 20 ft. wide and 25 ft. 
long, and is paved with encaustic tiles. The 
organ-chamber, containing the old organ, reno- 
vated by Mr. Vowles, is 15 ft. by 17 ft., and the 
vestry 17 ft. by 12 ft. The nave is paved with 
tiles in geometric patterns, and is seated with 
pitch-pine open benches to accommodate 650 
worshippers. The windows of the nave are 
five-light ones, cusped, of two designs alter- 
nating. The east window is of the same design 
as the others, but larger. It is filled with 
cathedral glass of positive colours, enriched 
by roundels. The glazing has been carried out 
by Mr. B. Gay. The exterior of the building is 
of freestone ; the roof is covered with Broseley 
tiles, and the interior of the roof is of varnished 
pitch pine. The church is lighted by nine gas 
coron@, supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis. The 
building will be heated by means of hot-water 

paratus, provided and fixed by Mr. Skinner, 
of Stoke’s-croft. The whole of the monuments 
from the old church have been re-erected. 

Water Orton. — The new parish church of 
Water Orton has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. The building 
has not yet been completed, owing to want of 


pavement of the Campbell Company’s antique 
make Jaid down. An east window, by Burlison 
& Grylls, bas also been placed in memory of the 
rector’s father, the works being done under the 
direction of Mr. Ralph Nevill, architect. 

the body of the church are laid with Godalming.—The parish charch of Godalming 
shire tiles. The building is heated by Porrett’s | ¥8, on the 16th ult., re-opened by the Bishop 
heating apparatus. New stone sills have been|°f Winchester after enlargement and restora- 
put in the south windows. The architect was| tion. The modern aisles have been taken down 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, A.B.A., of London, and the |®nd enlarged, and very needfal repairs done to 


' work was carried out by Mr. Barrett, of Bloxham. | the eastern and ancient portion of the church. 
' i Some curious portions of an older church, in- 


cluding interesting fragments of colour, have 
been exposed to view and carefully preserved. 
The choir has been relaid with the old marble 
slabs and brasses, and new tiles of Godwin’s 
make; the seats throughout, as well as the 
carved stalls, are of oak. The tower, which 
was in a very unsound condition, has been 
repaired, and the outside generally stripped of 
its stucco. The cost of the work has been 
about 6,0001., the architects being the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, succeeded by his son and Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.8.A. The builders were Messrs. 
Putney, of Dorking. 

Talk.o’-th’-hill. —The new Church of St. 
Saviour, Talk, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield. It has been erected ina 
populous pert of the ecclesiastical parish of 
Talk-o’-th’-hill, known as The Hollins, a consi- 
derable distance from the mother church. In 
the autumn of 1877 plans were prepared by Mr. 
F. W. Haunt, architect, of London, and a com- 
mittee, consisting mainly of working men, was 
formed to carry them out. The church is built 
of timber framing, filled in with concrete, the 
outside timber being English oak, and pitch 
pine used internally. It is founded u a 
stout oak sill, 12 in. square, and is firmly 
and tied at all strain points. If the experiment 
succeeds, as there is every reason to believe it 
will, the difficult, but in this diocese interesting, y con ’ 
problem of how to build upon an insecure foun- | funds, and the building operations have been 
dation will, it is thought, have been satisfac-| suspended. The total cost will exceed 3,5000., 
torily worked out. “The new building is in| of which 2,700/. has been subscribed, leaving 
length 104 ft. and in width 56 ft. over the aisles, | 8001. yet to be subscribed. The church oceu- 
the chancel being 10 ft. less in width than the| pies a site near the railway station, given by 
nave and the side aisles. Mr. Booth was the| Mr. G. D. W. Digby, Sherbourne, and consists 
builder, and the first contract was for|of nave, north aisle, apsidal chancel, and organ- 
school work and evening mectings. The site  2,6581. Is. 10d., a second contract being for|/chamber. The nave is 54 ft. long, 20 ft. 6 in. 
has cost about 2,7001., and the estimated outlay, ‘3907. When completed, the edifice will contain | wide, and 38 ft. high to the <idge of roof, the 
including this, is pnt at 14,7001. Towardsthis the following accommodation: — Nave, 310! aisle being 8 ft. wide. The vestry is on the south 
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builder, Croydon. The total of the building 
is about 6,0001. 
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side of the chancel, with a vault underneath 
containing warming apparatus. At the west end 
of the aisle is the tower, terminated with a spire 
100 ft. high. Accommodation is provided for 250 
adults, and the building is so arranged that a 
south aisle can be built to accommodate fifty 
additional persons. The exterior is built with 
Derbyshire stone and Bath stone dressings, 
and the open-timbered roofs are covered with 
tiles. The floors are laid with tesselated tiles, 
and the seats are of pitch-pine, stained and 
varnished. The pulpit, reading-desk, and lec- 
tern, which are of oak, were supplied hy Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham. The building is 
in the Decorated style, and was designed by 
Meesrs. Bateman & Corser, architects, of Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Mottram, of Tamworth, was the 
builder, and Mr. Llewellyn has been the clerk 
of works. 

Llansamlet.—On the 6th ult. the Bishop of 
St. David’s consecrated the new church which 
has been erected at Llansamlet, to replace the 
ancient structure which had long been too 
straitened to meet the requirements of the 
parish. The site of the new church is on the 
same hillock as the old church, just outside the 
limits of the old graveyard, the ground being 
given free of cost by the Earl of Jersey. The 
ttructere is built of native stone, with Bath. 
stone dressings. It consists of nave, two aisles 
of five bays each, and large raised chancel. 
The interior roofing is of varnished pitch-pine, 
as well as the pews, pulpit, &. The columns 
are cf freestone. The building was taken in 
hand by three local builders in conjunction; but 
two fell away early, and the work was carried 
through by Mr. David Joshua, builder, Llan- 
samlet. The cost of the structure is about 


4,0001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Derby.—The new Central Primitive Methodist | 


Church, Derby, situate at the junction of St. 
Peter’s-churchyard with Green-lane, has been 
opened foruse. The building is Italian in style, 
and is constructed of white bricks, with stone 
and terra-cotta dressings. At the south side 
there are two towers, and here access is obtained 
from the basement to the galleries. The entrance 
is in 8t. Peter’s-churchyard, and is raised 5 ft. 
above the level of the street. The galleries are 
illuminated with gaslights hung from the ceiling, 
whilst the body of the chapel is surrounded 
with small gas-brackets, supplied by Mr. Lan- 
caster. The chapel is calculated to seat 800 
worshippers, and underneath it there is a large 
school-room, with class-rooms, &c. The cost of 
the site was 1,280I., and the cost of the building, 
including furniture, fittings, and other requisites, 
will be about 5,0001. The work has been carried 
out by the contractor, Mr. George Pemberton, 
of Melbourne-street, from designs by Messrs. 
Giles & Brookhouse, architects. 

Killinghall.— A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
lately been opened in the village of Killing- 
hall, near Harrogate. The building is Gothic 
in style, the material used being pale coloured 
sandstone obtained from quarries in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and given by Messrs. 
Richard and Robert Pawson, of Killinghall. 
There is a class-room, which is to be used asa 
minister's vestry, cortaining separate outside 
entrances, also an improved heating apparatus 
and general store-room on the ground-floor. 
The heating apparatus has been supplied by 
Messrs. Truswell, of Sheffield. The school-room 
is built on an elevation, the stairs leading to 
which meet one of the chapel staircases at the 
half pace, admitting of passage from the school- 
room without going outside the chapel. The 
school will afford accommodation for 70 or 
80 scholars. The contracts have been carried 
out as follows:—Masonry, Mr. J. Simpson, 
Harrogate; joinery, Mr. W: Grainger, Killing. 
hall; plastering, Mr. C. Fortune, Harrogate ; 
painting and decorating, Messrs. Knowles & Son, 
Harrogate; slating, Mr. J. Baines, Ripon; 
plumbing and glazing, Mr. D. Smiddy, Morley. 
The architect is Mr. Wm. Croft, Killinghall. The 
total cost is about 1,200/. 

Halifaz.—Pellon-lane Baptist Chapel, Halifax, 
has been re-opened, having been restored after 
destruction by fire. The cost has been aboat 
3,0001.. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall was the architect. 

Shefield.—Trinity Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Highfield, Sheffield, has been completed and 
opened. It is Early English in style, and is built 
of Durnford Bridge stone, relieved with Holling. 
ton dressings. One of the most prominent 











| Mr. Souter, architect, Aberdeen, is in the Early 





|of the church, including officer’s house, will be 
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features of the building is the tower and spire, 
at the intersection of Highfield-place and London- 
road. The tower is 70 ft. high, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire 65 ft. high. There are two 
entrances to the church, the principal one being 
reached by a flight of stone steps facing High- 
field-place. The interior of the church is divided 
into a nave and aisles by arcades, composed of 
stone pillars, with carved capitals, and terra- 
cotta arches, above which there is a clearstory. 
There are three galleries, one over the main 
entrance to the building and one over each tran- 
sept. The pews, which will accommodate 960 
worshippers, are of pitch pine, and the floor is of 
wood, with the exception of the entrance and 
lobbies, which are paved with encaustic tiles. 
Ont of the body of the church access is gained 
to the two vestries, one for the stewards and the 
other for the minister; and in the basement is 
a school-room 59 ft. square, with four class- 
rooms, 12 ft. by 16 ft. each; and a band-room, 
29 ft. by 20 ft., as well as a kitchen and boilers. 
The architect is Mr. J. D. Webster; and the 
contractors are—Mr. W. Thompson, masons’ 
work; Messrs. Dutton & Evans, joioers’ work; 
Messrs. Hodkin & Jones, plasterers’ work; 
Messrs. R. & J. Walker, plumbers’ work; Mr. 
Wetherill, slaters’ work ; Mr. Robinson, painters’ 
work ; Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., heating 
apparatus. 

Banchory.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Free Church at the village of Banchory was 
laid on the 13th ult. The church, designed by 


English style, will be seated for 700 persons, 
and will cost about 3,0001. 

Dailkeith.—The building hitherto occupied by 
the East United Presbyterian congregation, 
Dalkeith, having been acquired by the Duke of 
Buccleuch for the purpose of improving the 
access to Dalkeith Palace and grounds, a new 
church is at present being erected for the con- 
gregation in Buccleuch-street. The architec- 
tural arrangement of the front elevation con- 
sists of a centre, flanked with two wings, the 
former rising prominently up. The windows 
are all semicircularly arched, and are decorated 
with moulded shafts, having richly carved 
capitals. The gables of the wing and centre 
are surmounted with corbelled and massively- 
moulded cornices. Large hall and class-room 
accommodation is conveniently provided towards 
the front of the building. The Lombardic style 
has been adopted by the architects, Messrs. R. 
Thornton Shiells & Thomson, Edinburgh, as being 
the most suitable for a public edifice standing 
contiguous to commercial buildings. The cost 


6,0001. 

Burton Latimer.—The Baptist chapel at Burton 
Latimer has been re-opened, after alterations 
which have cost 7601. The work has been done 
pr the pei of Mr. R. Johnson, architect, 

ettering, by Messrs. G. Simpson 
J. Glover and A. Ball funbiadeh. cere) 


®oohs. 


The Science of Taste: a Treatise on its Prin- 
ciples. By G.L. With 105 illustrations by 
the author. London: E. Stanford, 1879. 

“G. L.,” who declines to give us his name on 

the title-page, but presents us, nevertheless, 

with his portrait facing it, means well, and bas 
some ideas on the subject on which he writes, 
which are true, if not very new. Bat his title. 
page is a mistake to begin with. There is no 
“science” of taste, and all efforts to formulate 
one usually result in giving additional proofs of 
the fact. There are such things as “ principles ” 
of taste certainly, but they have not the definite 
character and the susceptibility of absolute 
proof which are the characteristics of scientific 
traths. Principles of taste, and of art-criticism, 
are themselves, in fact, more results than guides; 
they arise from the effort to formulate in 
general terms the conclusions and the feelings 
in which all finely-constituted and well-educated 
intellects appear to concur, in regard to what is 
in good or bad taste, what is wsthetically right 
or wrong in art. And it is certainly the fact 
that among people of real culture, and who are 
not carried away by fashions, there is far more 
of absolute agreement and certainty of opinion 
in regard to what is good and bad in art than is 
generally supposed by the mass of persons who 
like and dislike at haphazard; and there is no 
doubt that decided difference of opinion on 
works of art is, in @ great many cases, the 














result of difference of knowledge. But this 


must not be pushed too far. Even among those 
who. are really. cultured persons there are 
differences in predilection, with apparently 
equal reason on bo‘h sides, or, at least, equal 
reasoning power, which cannot be incladed 
under any generalisation. of principle: in 
short, “dootors differ,” on taste as on other 
matters, though the differences between 
doctors who are really learned on this 
subject are, as we have implied, less than the 
mass of persons suppose. But even granting 
that the learned in taste always agree, and that 
only a sufficiency of knowledge is necessary in 
ordér to arrive at a true taste, there is still no 
* science "’ of tagte, since the most refined taste, 
based upon the most logical reasoning, will not 
enable one to absolutely confute an infidel or 
heretic in the matter, a man denies that the 
angles of a triangle are equal. to two right 
angles, you can demonstrate his error to 
him unanswerably.--Buat-if he prefers Jand- 
scape-painting on glass to flat mosaic, or if he 
sees no harm in building up a pediment for 
ornament where there is no roof behind, you 
may feel just as sure that he is wrong as in 
the other case, but you cannot prove it to 
him; your only final resource is to call him a 
blockhead. You may tell him that a pediment 
with no roof behind it is a sham; but if he an- 
swers that he has no objection to shams, 
provided they are ornamental, where are you ? 
You may shrug your shoulders and shake off 
the dust of your feet against him, but you 
cannot demonstrate to him that he is wrong, 
and you will have to leave him in the fail 
persuasion that he has as good a right to an 
opinion as yourself. Of course he has not; 
bat if taste were really a science, it would be 
possible to prove that to him, which it obviously 
is not. 

The impossibility of insuring a good result 
by the mere consideration of principles is saffi- 
ciently shown in the illustrations introduced 
into the book by the author. He gives (fig. 2) 
a design for a park entrance, intended to 
illustrate his theory that all entrances should 
be arched, and he asks innocently whether 
this design, in which the centre gateway is 
crowned by a kind of entablature in arched 
form, sent flying in the air without any super- 
structure, would not be a vast improvement on 
the present architectural screen which forms the 
entrance-gate at Hyde Park-corner. The latter 
stracture is not immaculate, certainly ; but the 
architectural materials which have been chosen 
for it, the forms of Classic columnar architecture, 
are treated and combined with thorough taste 
and knowledge, and certainly, on the whole, it 
is a very elegant and pleasing design, and more 
suited to its purpose than ‘many entrance-gates 
that one sees. - The design which “ G. L.” offers 
as an obvious improvement on it is positively 
one of the worst designs we have ever seen,— 
ugly in iteelf, and a false in principle in 
some of its details, and» put together without 
apparently: any knowledge or perception in 
regard to the combination of architectural forme 
and details.! After seeing this, we can only say, 
“ Physician, heal thyself.” » It is .& mistake, 
anyhow, to suppose that canons of taste can be 
formulated which will be incontrovertible ; but 
when an author, who professes to aim at doing 
so, and at showing us the only true, right, and 
unimpeachable fuundation of taste, exemplifies 
his results by such a thing as the illustration 
we have referred to, we must be excused if we 
feel that it would be waste of time to give 
farther or more serious i to a book 
in which preaching and practice are so hope- 
lessly at variance. ’ ; 
VARIORUM. 

“Letter Painting Made ” by James 
Greig Badenoch, is the title of a little book 
published by Orosby Lockwood & Co. It gives 
a system for getting equal spaces and distances, 
and may be usefal as an in work to 
those who know nothing about the matter, but 
beyond this it cannot be said to go.——The 
carrent Quarterly inclades a graphic and in- 
teresting notice of Albert Diirer and his 
times.——A third edition has been published of 
Jordan’s “Tabulated Weights of Iron ‘and 
Steel” (Spon). It chiefly interests naval archi- 
tects and shipbuilders.——The departure of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from its original anti- 
quarian purpose has been often regretted, and 
its late editor, Mr. Edward Walford, of Balliol, 
has resolved to start a new monthly, the 
Antiquary, to take the plan of it, and also to 
embrace a wider range of subjects. ‘He has 
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promises of good help, Mr. Elliot Stock, of 
Paternoster-row, is the publisher. There is, 
or at any rate was, not long ago, a periodical 
called the Antiquary, but of this Mr. Wal- 
‘ford is doubtless aware. -—— Early in the 
present year tke proprietors of Little Folks 
Magazine institated a prize competition for 
coloured copies of -the “ Little-Folks’ Painting 
Book,” the. prominent.feature of the scheme 
being that all the books were eventually 
to be distributed among the Children’s Hos- 
pitals, as a Christmas present from the young 
artists. In response to the invitation thus 
offered to the readers of Little Folks, many 
little hands have been busy for six months past, 
and during the closing days of the competition 
the number of books received by the editor has 
averaged as many as 500 copies a day, thus 
bringing up to many thousands the total 
number of Painting Books received. 





eerwes 


Piscellanen. 


Accident at the Severn Tunnel.—A cerious 
accident has occurred to the works of the Severn 
Tunnel, causing an entire cessation of the opera- 
tions at the headings on the Monmouthshire and 
Gloucestershire banks of the river. About 
eleven o'clock, on the 17th ult., just after a 
ehift of fifty men had gone down the Black 
Rock shaft, a land spring burst in upon them. 
At first it only came in in a very small stream, 
but before it could be stopped a huge piece of 
rock fell out, and the water rushed into the 
works in an immense volame; the men who 
were employed some 40 ft. beyond had to be 
quick in getting out of the shaft, or they would 
have been drowned. Three poweérfal pumps, 
one of which throws a stream of fifty-five hogs- 
heads per minute, were at once set to work, 
and continued working all day, but their force 
was insufficient to stop the rush of water, and 
the shaft soon became quite full.: It is stated 
that in an 18-ft. working the water gained 13 ft. 
in an hour. The pumps, which~have hitherto 
been able to check the inrush of. water from the 
springs met with in the course of the work, 
were stopped at the end of twenty-three houre, 
and it is not expected that pumping will be 
resumed until the arrival of still more powerful 
pumps from Cornwall. It was known that the 
surrounding land was fall of springs, but it was 
never anticipated that such a large one existed 
in such close proximity, although it is stated 
that the rock had been seen “ weeping” for 
several days at the spot where the spring burst 
through. The boring from the Black Rock side 
had reached that from the New, Passage side to 
within about 100 yards, and ‘drilling and 
blasting operations in the Black Rock boring 
could be heard by the men at work on the New 
Passage side, and it was expected that the two 
would have met in November had it not been 
for this unfortunate occurrence. , Work is, of 
course, suspended in both borings, aud com. 
pressed air is being forced; down the New 
Passage shaft to prevent the water breaking 
down the partition. Some 300 men are thrown 
out of employ, and it is anticipated that some 
six or eight months must elapse before the 
operations can be resamed. The works at the 
western portion of the tunnel at Caldicot have 
not been affected by the water, and they are in 
fall operation. 

Sun Symbols.—At a meeting of the Numis- 
matic Scciety on Thursday, October 16, Mr. J. 
Evans, F.B.8., president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Edward Thomas, F,R.S., ip 
which he sought to give an explanation of the 
ancieat symbol occurring on coins and else. 
where, and called by the Indians swastika 
(mystic-cross). With this emblem Mr. Thomas 
(who has given much attention to the subject) 
connected the triquetra of the coins of Lycia, 
that of Sicily, &., and even the cross-like 
labyrinthin’” of the early coins -of 
Cnossus in’ Crete. | In all these devices the 
writer saw embodiments of the primitive idea 
of solar motion, associated with its rolling or 
wheel-like projection. He traced the history of 
the re tation of the sun on the monuments 
of Chaldwa and the East generally, from the 
simple ring to the wheel, and the rayed orb. 
On the terra-cotta discos brought by Dr. Schlie. 
mann from Hissarlik, Mr. Thomas traced several 
of these forms. The triquetra of legs was in. 
geniously connected with the Vedic tradition of 
the three steps of Vishnu, supposed to indicate 
the rising, the meridian, and the setting sun. 





Enlargement of St. Pancras Workhouse 
There would seem to be now every probability 
that the guardians of St. Pancras will overcome 
the scrupies of the Local Government Board, 
and thus avert the threatened enforcement of 
the ordér compelling them to obtain a site and 
wns entirely new and additional workhouse, 
which would involve, it is estimated, an ex- 
penditare of from 100,0001. to 150,0001. At the 
last meeting of the Board cf Guardians, the 
committee discussed with Dr. Bridges various 
propositions, and with respect to plans submitted 
and su ions , it was unanimously 
resolved,— That the Board be recommended 
to make arrangements with a specially-qualified 
architect for the production of a sketch ground- 
plan of a proposal to provide accommodation 
upon the present workhouse site for about 2,500 
inmates, by the demolitionof certain portions of 
the existing buildings and erection ip their place 
and on remaining spaces of new and more com- 
modious blocks of buildings, and with the said 
plan, an approximate estimate be given of the 
cost of carrying out the scheme suggested.” 
The report was adopted unanimously, and 
Mr. Bridgman, the architect who has already 
erected several of the present buildings of the 
workhouse, was at once instructed to produce 
the necessary plans without delay. 

Proposed New Railway.—A meeting of 
landowners has been held at Lewes to consider 
@ project for utilising the partly-constructed 
Ouse Valley Railway, lying between Sheffield 
Bridge and Hellingly. The district indicated is 


Damage High Tides at Southport.— 
Exceptionally high tides bave lately occurred 
at Southport, causing damage to a large extent 
to the promenade works now in progress. 
Messrs. Gripper & Bayliss, of Nottingham, are 
engaged in extending the promenade a distance 
of 1,470 yards, -which work will cost the Cor- 
poration upwards of 50,0001, the quantity of 
land to be enclosed being forty-two acres. On 
the 17th ult. many hundreds of tons of sand 
were washed away, the waves going right over 
the high embankment, the damage being esti- 
mated at 1,000. The tide of the following day 
did still farther damage, and that of the 19th 
increased it still more. Such was the force of 
the waves that most of the heavy rolling-stock 
was thrown off the rails, many of the wagons 
being rendered unfit for farther use. A portion 
of a concrete wall was broken, and at one time 
it seemed that the whole embankment would 
be washed away. 


New Town-hall, Bootle—At the meetirg 
of the Bootle Town Council on Wednesday 
evening, it was unanimously resolved,—“ That 
the first premium of 501. be awarded to Mr. 
J. Johnson, of 9, Queen Victoria-street, Loudon, 
for bis design for the new Town-ha!l, onder 
motto ‘Plan,’ and the second premium of 25/. 
to Mr. John Lowe, of 22, Mansfield-chambers, 
Manchéster, for his design under motto ‘ Expe- 
rience B.’; that the Council erect a new 
Town-hall in accordance with Mr. Johnson's 
design ‘Plan;’ and that the General Purposes 
Committee be empowered to enter into nego- 








without railway accommodation, and the im- 
portance of the proposal attracted a large 
number of landowners tothe meeting. A reso- 
lation was proposed by Mr. A. Donovan, and 
seconded by Sir Edmund Hornby, “ That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, the construction of 
so much of the Ouse Valley lines of railway as 
would extend from a junction with the Lewes 
and East Grinstead Railway at Sheffield Bridge, 
in the parish of Newick, through Uckfield, 
Framfield, East Hoathly, and Chiddingly, and 
forming a junction at Hellingly with the Tun. 
bridge Wells and Eastbourne Railway, would be 
a great public benefit, and that a committee be 
appointed for the purpose of taking the earliest 
opportunity of seeing the directors of the 
Brighton Railway Company, and report the 
result of such interview to an adjourned meet- 
ing.” Such a line would give life to a consider- 
able extent of country. 

Tidal Navigation to Manchester.— A 
meeting has been held in Manchester for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of the 
proposal for the construction of a tidal naviga- 
tion for sea-going steamers between Manchester 
and Liverpool. Mr. Hamilton Fulton, the engi- 






























veyor to assist the overseers in valuing 
properties, viz., the Manchester Hotel; to make 
@ poor rate, and on other business. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. O. Richards (made by the overseers) 


neer, explained the nature of the proposal, and 
stated that the length of the channel would be 
between Manchester and Liverpool about thirty- 
six'niles. The minimom width of the naviga. 
tion would be 200 ft., and the minimum depth 
at.low-water spring tides would be 12 ft., or 
about 2 ft. more water than exists at low-water 
on the bar at the month of the Mersey. A basin 
would be provided at the Manchester end, of 
eighty-one acres, with 16,000 lineal feet of 
well-constructed quays and wharfs, and all 
requisites for shipping accommodation on a large 
scale. The estimated cost of the undertaking 
ig3,500,0001. Mr. Hicks, of Manchester, 
presented a statement as+to the probable 
revenue, which; if realised;would give a large 
return upon the proposed outlay. . 


The late Mr. Edward Blore.—The will, 


tiations with Mr. Johnson, and, if necessary, to 
invite tenders for the work, and that the work 
be taken in hand at once.” 


City of London Coliege.—We are gind to 
find that H.R.H. the Dake of Connanght, fullow- 
ing the steps of his illustrious father, the late 
Prince Consort, who took a lively interest in the 
institution, has consented to distribute the prizes 
to the students of the City of London College, 
Leadenhall - street; om Thursday evening, the 
13th of Novemibér next. The main feature of 
this college is its evening classes, where the 
young men of the metropolis may improve them- 
selves, and thus become more fit to perform the 
duties required of them by their employers, en- 
abling the latter to contend successfully with 
the competition which is a characteristic of this 
era of the world's history. 


Sunday Art Exhibition.— For a few 
Sundays the Aldersgate Gallery of Paintings 
will be open from two till five p.m., at Hamsell- 
street, Jewin-street, E.C. This collection, a 
temporary one, consists of works by and after 
the old masters, which have been generously 
placed at the disposal of the Committee of the 
Sunday Society. .On Sunday next, in connexion 
with the opening of. this, the fifth of the series 
of Sunday art exhibitions inaugurated by the 


society, the Rev. Wm. Rogers,rector of Bishops- 








@ated April 12, 1870, with two cddicile, dated 
Angust 12, 1876, and July 31, 1879, of Mr. 
Edward Blore, late of 4, Manchester-square, who 


died on Séptember 4th, was proved on the 11th 
ult. by 
son, Charles Keyser; abd the Rev. Thomas Veré 


Rev. Edward William. Blore, the 


Bayne, the executors, the personal estate being 


sworn under 80,0001. The testator makes pro- 
vision for his ‘other children; and then gives the 
whole of his real estate and the residue of his 
Presonel estate to his son, the said Rev. Edward 


illiam Blore. ; 
the Great, Smithfield 


a Toa te one rote bee toe ald the 


room of the church to appoint: a sur- 
certain 





gate, will deliver an address. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
usual fortnightly meeting of this society was 
held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, 
on Wednesday evening, the 22nd ult., Mr. A. 
Ross, vice-president, in the chair, when Mr. 
F. B. Salmon, M.I. and 8. Inst., of the Birkenhead 
Forge, read a paper on “ Homogeneity v. Welds 
in Iron and Steel.” 

Builders’ Machinery at the Yorkshire 
Exhibition.—The judges have awarded F. W. 
Reynolds & Co., of Southwark-street, London, a 
prize médal for good workmanship and novelty 
of y tere of their builders’ machinery avd 
appliances. 








TENDERS 


For Villa-residences ( only) Torrs-park, Ilfracombe, 
for Mr. W. —— Mr. W. Morgen Robbins, 
mea, Quantities ¥ 1 “gg = 

i ; very 
Parkia, et e, ery oF an on 


4 : Pt - 
ir of semi-detached villas,’ Torrs-park, Ilfra- 
Re uy, W. Morgan Robbins, architect. Quantities 











=o ames § 
ee oe: ere 
Kellaway Bt 1,562 0 0 
Brooks (accepted) 1,53 0 0 








For re-building No. 88, High-street, Ilfracombe, for Mr. 





aa A . Mr. W. Morgan Robbins, architect :— 
FE ET celdedne elated £894 10 0 

Durke 675 0 0 , 

Horwood 676 0 0 





Knill (amended and accepted)...... 550 0 0 
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For alterations at the Murray Arms, St. Paul’s-road, 
c 




















uare, for Mr. Morgan. Mr. J. R. Furniss, 
= pha ee £1,400 0 0 
White 1, 00 
Mark 1,230 0 0 
Bedgeley .........serccssersseresseerssves 1,227 0 0 
Gnmwood & Sons... 1,197 0 0 
Temple & Forster 1,123 0 0 
Anley (accepted) 1,070 0 0 

For the erection of dwe: -houses in Elmer’s End- 

woad, Anerley, for Mr. J. ot ae Mr. St. John Hancock, 

architect :— 

Padenee  ..cccqnecsesssececinessovenconess £2,906 0 0 
Wootton 2,207 0 0 
Young * 1,715 0 0 
BEOMEDBU ceo rscccsscossesscccvvceqnoace 1,597 0 0 


* Subsequently modified and accepted, 
For rebuilding No. 52, Rebertson-street, Hastings, for 














Mr, E. Piummer. Messrs. & Wells, architects :— 

arman £3,290 00 
Wood 00 
Jenkins 00 
Rodda 00 
Jones 00 
Geary 00 
Womersley 00 
Cousse 00 
Cruttenden 00 
Vidler .. 00 








For a Cast-Iron Sewer Outfall, for Bournemouth Com- 
missioners. Mr. G. R. Andrews, surveyor to the Commis- 


sioners : 
Sounders BEES  cncomamnan £3,938 0 0 
= “ IG. “an icdapdeusdbsuhsccteusbeccs 3,627 0 0 


well , 
Pontifex & Wood (accepted) . . 2,922 0 0 





For the completion of streets and construction of sewers 
in Derby, for the Derby Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
Clement Dunscombe, engineer :— 


we. : sssacataian Oeaiiesdaatiacabiiintemaths £2,062 0 0 
No. - 1,692 0 0 
J.& ‘a Tom ‘inson "(eccepted) . Sere i "553 10 0 





For covering over last section of Markeaton Brook 
Course, from Sadler Gate-bridge to St. James-street, for 
the Derby Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. Clement 
——- engineer :— 

1 











For building inspector’s residence, housekeeper's cot- 
tere, boundary walling, and entrance-gates to Central 

Depdt, Ford-street, Derby. Contract No.2. Mr. Clement 
Dunscombe, architect :— 








For cleaning and painting market-hall and butter- 
market, De ied = Mr. Clement Dunscombe, surveyor. Quan- 
anes Nol £825 0 


564 10 
658 15 




















For houses, &., for Mr. A as Arkley, 


t, 
Mr. E. W. Brookling, architec 
Miller 


ecooce ; SoZooooooesco 











For three pairs of semi-detached villa residences, Le 
— (ee Mr P. Hamilton :— — 








arton...... £9,450 0 0 
Deg iee BOR scssesstsnessceinsaviseies 8,200 0 0 
ROME cdcaninieicansusienbtnineicasseeds 8,12) 0 0 
Balaam 8,068 0 0 
pA LORE. ERR ATIIE 8,000 0 0 





use in Milford-lane, Strand, Mr. 


or erecting warebo 
Petsr Dollar, a Mr. J. G. Raynes, Poe _ 
































Higgs & Hi <echbdecdeonnagnncnovesbties 669 0 0 
Dove Brothers ...... sisiaticcthnaiiia 2,545 0 0 
Potmen &'F h a6 0 0 
Patman & ingham ......... , 
= a ‘otheringham om 98 
Macey ... - 2.990 0 
Langmead & Way..... ve 
Scrivener F 2,074 0 0 
For alterations at the Windmill public- 
house, Leather-lane. Mr, W, Ansell, architect. No quan- 
titan peppen «—~ 
wood ... £683 4 0 
Geddes sctiisdicheantvineicabvosonbdessesbn 635 0 0 
Oxford 625 0 0 
DR UIOR x .necse -tinenppchiersectananspenet 606 9 0 
Macey 666 56 O 
SS: 
La 8 WEAF wtecistdicisinicoinnn 
_ é 448 0 0 








* For small shop, No, 136, en, Tifracombe, fo: 
Mr. George Vagges. Mr. W. Morgan Robbins, cxohi- 
tee 


FLOP OO. ccrseescosatosagpanengensvensqnts £420 0 0 
MRIS: .andcahetenctonncantinpnabageiadaietess 409 0 0 
Durke ... 30 0 0 








For the erection * school for girls and infants, West- 
fields, Barnes, Mr. E. Matthews, architect. Quantities 




















supplied :— 

v ; £21,500 0 0 
_ fee eee 1,479 0 0 
Thompson ...... 1,478 0 0 
GO, | scteschavsntiocevepsiciiititne~cetnavite 1,470 0 0 
PRUE est pecrtedereiasnennbeeghoupuensen 1,470 0 0 
ID ccccsninnicssecpiantenpveisianians 1,443 0 0 
Reading 1,40 0 ¢ 
Linfield 1,49 0 0 
BEMEOD cnn usonsoempitesnperecsascuinuanens 1.40 0 0 
Hunt ...... 1,353 0 0 
Haynes 1,349 0 0 
ne 1,293 0 0 

si dloiepetahdahactebaembaiiiiia ius 1,275 0 6 
hl (accepted) .........00-00008 250 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.D.A &—L W.—P, W.R-RT-C &4W.-J3.5,W 
RA-—B H S—R. L O.—H. W.-C. D.—W. W.— 


:B> 
age 

8. B.-—T. M. H. F.—F. B-—L. & W.-—0. A—O. D— 
oe —H. W.—L. & W.—A. 6. -W. H. W—T. W.— 
J. 8. H—G. J.—Mr, H.—H.& B. P.—J. L.—W, E.—Rev. A. H.— 
Owner (letter, from rome wretched copying-machine, cannot be read 
without effurt. We decline to try).—J B. @moky chimneys can be 
dealt with efficiently only by those on the epot).—A. 8. (should have 
sent list of amounts) —City of London College (‘etter illigible. This 
seems to be the fashion just now).—W. H. L. (next week). 

All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &e, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelied to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nora.—The responsibility ef signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND BRAL ADVERTIGEMENTS, 











GEN 
Six lines (about words) or under...........sss00 &. 64. 
line (about ten words) ........ 224.00 Os. 
Terms for series of Advertisemeats, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front , Sales by Auction. 


aa, mag-be abhainal on cuplintion to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ZOve Men hee Tales oe or under ....06 &. 64, 
Bach additional line (about ten 


00 cepeccccce «> Os. 64, 
REPLIES TO ADVURTISRNETES, 
Oannot be be orwardad, bat vast Ia all anes be 
Cabot 
caliah for, and the 
cha THE OHAROR YOR A VOX 15 AS UNDER -— 
Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements ............00+-s000 tt er Ween 


by Cash in Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Pest-office, King it-garden, W. 
FOURD' yo nn Nga 
to No, 46, Catherine-strest, W.0, 


Advertisements for the current week's issue reach 
octere THREE dclock nm. om THURSDAY. amg — 
be responsible TESTIMONI. 

the Ole in rp rp hw Jit Advertisment, and strongly feonuends thal 
TERMS . OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” ts direct trom the Office to residen: 

any part of the United a ts in 

prepaid. Remittances 


at the rate 
= of 1%. per annum, 


SS ——————————_—__ 
Bath Stone of Best % 
a. Se 
Bo, (Liaitea, 
List of Slew ob Shs fieunies sot Diatte, 


also cost of See SE TO the Kingdom 


Btone Office, Corsham, Wilte, [Adve] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sound, and delivered at Port or 
Railwa 
Bole of the 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


Doulting ee eee 
_|ot bent quali. Peon, dlivred at any 








the United given on ap “ 
CHARLES K, Norton-sub- 
wee Somerset. Agent: E. Orickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Anvr.]} 





Aspbalte. 

M STODARBT & OD 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C, [Apvr.] 


—The and Metallic La 
pune On (Ae. H, leno), On 8, 
cheapest materials 








Whitland Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
ee , Olynderwen, R 8.0., South Wales.— 
ADVT. 





J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ~ cea — Boge from 
Quarries to Station i 
Eaatncierhete Joinery & Mouldings [ vr. ] 





Damp Houses and Buildings, New and 
Old, DRIED, Bers sary and permanently, in a 
few days, by LIGNY’S PATENT APPARATUS. 
By appointment to the French Government. 
Particulars of A. DREYFUS & CO. 39, Monk- 
well-st. E.C. Damp basements cared.—[Apvr. | 








i. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
Private, Honses, Obarohes, Schools, Hosptial 
rr 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &, 
OFFICES AND SHOW.ROOMS :— 
No. 834, UPPHR GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 





for Twelve Stamps. 





4INC ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLD 


THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE 
THE COST I8 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. 


ER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
USE OF FIRE-POTS 18 AVOIDED. 
ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &c. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 











